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I EDITOR'S NOTE 



Tfte International and Intercultural Communication Annual is a yearly publication 
of thv Speech Comrtiunication Association devoted to the areas of international, inter- 
cultural, interracial, fhterethnic, and cross-cultural communication, Conststent with the 
goals of the Speech Communication Association, the Annual is designed to promote 
study, criticism, researcfi, teaching, and application of the scientific, humanistic, and 
artistic principles of international and intercultural communication, !t publishes articles, 
book reviews, and other featuj-es of interest to scholars, researchers, teachers, trainerif 
administrators, and practitioners of international and intercultural communication. 

Like the previous four volumes of the Annual this volume has several articles dealing 
with various aspects of intercultural and international communication. This volume 
continues the tradition of publishing book reviews in the section of **Review of Recent 
'Literature," Finally, this issue includes a cumulative index to articles and book reviews 
published in the first five volumes of the Annual in order to facilitate greater use of the 
materials published thus far, ' \ 

It is difficult to appropriately acknowledge, by name, each individual who contributed 
to the preparation of this volume. First, 1 would like to express my appreciation to 
present and former mem bers 'of the Speech Communication Association's Commission 
for IntehnatioHal and Intercultural Communication for their continued support to 
sponsor and publish the Annual, My very special thanks to Davis S. Hoopes, Margaret 
I), Pusch and George W, Renwick, of the Intercultural Network, Inc, for their entre- 
preneurship and financial support for printing this volume under a special agreement 
withihe Speech Communication Association, I am obliged to the Department of Comr 
munic^tion of Arizona Stale University for providing encouragement and support, in 
varied forms, for preparing this volume, I am particularly grateful to authors of the 
manuscripts, our consulting editors. Associate Hditor William G, Davcy, Book Review 
F'ditor Willard A, Underwood, our Editorial Assistants Su/anne Lynn Drake, Robin 
Salem, and Lara Collins Witt and many others who helped me in preparing this 
volume, I wouldjikc to thank William Work and Wilson Korpi of the Speol*! Communi- 
cation Association for their continued support in publishing this issue. Finally, 1 want to 
express my sincere appreciation and thanks to my wife, Pushpa, and my children, Kelly, 
Neal, and Ravi, for putting up with the late nights and long weekends which J have spent 
working on this volume, , ^ 

Nemi C\ Jain 

Arizona State University 

EiH4or ^ 
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TAXONOMIES FOR PLANNING 
INTERCULTURAL COMNIUNICATION 



AI.FRHD (J. SMII H 

When cultures mlcraci, much o( the result is delcrmined by ihe characlerisiics ot each culture. 
Characteristics traditionally used in taxonomies of culture, such as culture area or psychological 
type, are not designed to predict the results ofinterculturai communication. Much more complex 
. laxononiies are needed. This paper proposes that the most important characteristics are the 
changes caeh culture has already undergone, represented by vectors of the amount and direction 
of ^rhange. For Microncsia'25 years ago. these vectors include total amount and specific direction 
of foreign contact, desire for cijangc and degree of self-sufficiency, and others. For each culture 
these vectors !orm a matrix In mterculluralcommunicatiO£the matrix of each culture is an input 
for (he matrix of the other culture The interaction of one Micronesian culture with another, or 
with Japan or Spam, is a product, or sum, or othei^pirically determinable relation between 
the matrices * 

Again and again intcrcultural communication runs into that hornet\s nest, the classi- 
fication of cultures. When people of one group communicate with people of another, 
group, thcTy need to knovy what those others are like. To describe and characterize theo) is 
to classify them. For a football game, one team needs to know about the other. It could 
classify the opponents as Californians rather than Pennsylvanians, but that is not partic- 
ularly relevant to the game. Much more important is whether the opponents specialize in 
offense rather than defense, or ground offense rartier than aerial. 

Such characterizations by relevant features are like taxonomies in biology. The classi- 
fication of aoimals by the pre^>ence or absence of^ackbones, and thedistinction between 
•plants that have parallel veined leaves and. plants whose leaves have branching veins, are 
analogous to elassificat-ions of softball teams and* of cultures.^In the natural sciences, 
t-axonomies provide order and meaning in what would otherwise be a jumble and chaos 
of experience.' 

-\ 

Ih the social sciences, taxonomies can do even more. When a social scientist knows the 
relevant' features of different g«)ups. and kaows how such features generally relate to one 
another, he may be able to predict the results when the groups interact. He can lay odds 
^ orv which football team will win. by how'much, andj^hether by rushing, passing, or 
. ^^kicking. He may be able to predict the effects of broadcasts sent from Southlandia to 
Northlandia. and plan more effective broadcasts. 

A Ik- 

I fiis paper proposes an approach to making such prediction^M plans in intcrcultural 
communication. The end in view is toconsit^peachcultiVeasalmicofthe vectors of the 
relevant features, rhp aim is to consider what happens when the table or matrix of one 
^ culture interacts with that of another culture in intcrcultural engagements'. When each 
matrix is partly an input and an output for the other, partly in cooperation, partly in 
competition with the other, what kinds of product mix will probably result? 

Suppose Chevrolet makes five different models of cars, and each model has as Its rele- 
vant features its own costs for materials, labor, and manufacturing, and its own rates of 
profitability. Suppose further that Buick makes five different models, each with its costs 
and profitabilities. I hen suppose the two factories mefged. ( omputational progralViming 
in industrial management can determine the most profitable product mix of the 
combined operation: 10% C hevrolet compacts, 8%' Buick stationwagons, and so on. 
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Nalurylly, ihc principal concern tor siiulics of inlercullurat coninuJnicaiion is not the 
managerial oplnni/alion of profits, but simply predicting the resultant product mix. , 

When Southldridia sends aggressive Y^vi I rights promoters to fatalistic, patriarchal 
miners in Nortljlandia, the product mix may be partly predictable, and thereby better 
planned. I he first sttp toward such predictions and plans is to characteri/e and classify 
the cultures. Is one side fatalistic and hungry while the other side is pluralistic and rash? 
Should the ganne plan ot this football team emphasi/x; offense or defense! rushing or 
passing? I o predict and to plan we begin by organizing relevant features into taxonomies. 



INADKQDA I K I AXONOMIHS . ' . ^ 

I hert; are many kinds of taxononues, but most of them are,not fruitful in predicting 
and planning intercultural communication. A, brief look at four of those that are inade- 
quate for^these purposes will reveal more clearly the kind of taxonomy needed: 

f irst, there are the eVolutionary*classifications of cultures. Stages like those oPLewis- 
Henry Morgan savagery, barbarism, and civilisation are often implicitly invoked in 
accounts of communication between world powers and the so called emerging countries, 
I he powers have evolved while the emergers arc still at an earlier stage of developmegk 
Whatever else may be said about such evolutionary classifications a^d scales;^ they are 
not designed to pred-ict the product mix when two different cultures interact. They are not 
transactional taxonomies that point to the results of meetings between, say, agricqltural- 
ist*; in a stageof barbarism and hunters and gatherers in a stage of savagery. This paper 
proposes that for its purpose the relevant features of any one culture are not its own 
^ stages of development, but its past and present interactions with other cultures, * 

A second kind of taxonomy that is not fruitful for present purposes is the geograf^hical 
clas.sification of cultures. This approachjjnay be based on anthropological conceptions of 
culture areas but it is often mixed and even polluted with^political, ragial, linguistic and 
other concepts. Lven culturally, however, there are difficult practical problems of deter- 
mining- which cultures belong together. Does Haiti belong mih West Africa, and Mada- 
gascar with Indonesia? For the Japanese as oil 4Vnporters, the Venezuelans and the 
Iranians may have more in common than the Venezuelans and thcCoIombians. Should 
the Koreans be grouped with the Chinese, or with the Japanese? How many culture areas 
are we to have? Above all, the most important problem is that these classifications are not 
relevant to predicting and planning intercultural communication. The relevant features 
of the peoples of the world are their transaction.sjvith other peoples. 

A third kinTl of taxonomy is psychological. I here ace many psychological typologies of 
cultures, such as Bcnedict*s Dionysian and Apollonian.' These^ypologies have generally 
been used to characteri/e individual cultures, rather than cultures in interaction'. These 
•categories are generajly applicable to only a few tultures rather than being/ general 
taxonomy. / 

Besides these evolutionary, geographical, and psychological taxonomies, there is the 
ubiquitous taxonomy of i|niijuencss. The F^rench are simply the French. This approach 
charaacri/cs each culture in a particula> and specific way and looks to no rcleviint (c5a- 

. • 1') 
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tures of wider application to other cultures. This is in fact an anti-taxonomic approach. 
It does not facilitate the development of specific generali/ations and predictions. 
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VHC 'I ORS MA I Rl( HS ^ ^ _ ' ^ 

This paper proposes a non-traditional approach to taxonomies for predicting and 
planning intercultural communication: I his approach is based orK^ectors ;^nd matrices 
of relevant features. 
" ^ ■ ^ 

When twcTor more different groups of people communicate, it leads to culturft change. ' 
I hese changes differ from time to time mid from place to place, There are differences in " 
the amounts of change, iVrhe rates of change, and in the directions of change. Th^se 
difference's are vectors. 

t raditionally a vector is a magnitude that has direction, like ten degrees colder or ten 
feet up. As mch,^ vector is an expression.of displacement. W4ien a ship sails five miles 
north, it is cmplaced from pi to^ p2. This'^an be expressed geometrically.as^ line on a, 
plane, ar algebraically as an ordered set of numbers, the coordinates of p, and P2. 

With fore^gn contact, a culture is displaced a certain amount and in a certainjdirection. 
It may become somewhat Americanized (amo;^nt and direction), or very dependent 
(amount and direction). I here are, of course, many amounts and directions (vectors) in a 
culture contact system. Vectors of this kind can provide a more dynamic system , of 
classificationjhan the more traditional approaches. These kinds of vectors also provide a 
system of analysis arrd clas.»jification that is more useful and significant in anticipating the 
product mix of intercultural interactions. 

A set of vectors can be arranged in a table or matrix. By common usage the horizontal 
fx)ws of such a matrix- are entities, such as different cultures, football teams, or auto- 
mobilcji. rhe vertical columns are variables,* or for present purposes, relevant features. 
Observations of cultures and relevant features can be arranged in a data matrix. When 
certain operations are ap{)|ied to data matrices they yield derived matrices. In this way, 
. known relevant features uran yield or predict unknown ones.^ 

Jo develop this approach concretely, 'let me draw on several ycajs of work in and on ^ 
Micronesia more than twenty-five years ago. I will si*lect six relevant features for nine 
cultures of the Pacific. I will arrange the relevant features in vectors of rows and columns. 
^ I his will generate a matrix of vectors, of ordered s;ets of numbers, indicating the magni- 
tude and direction of culture change. Data from the past can reall^test the malnng of 
predictions. 



I otal Ajiunint of FM)reign C Ontact 



I he first feature is the total amount of foreign contact that an island culture has had. 
I'h^s 'Variable can be measureti objectively in terms of m^n-years that foreigners have 
spent in the island >'ulturc and the number of man-years that Islander?^ have spent abroad. 
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I he number of man-years is. of course, a crude and gross variable. A man-year is not a 
constant unit in its effect on acculturation. During a single year of World War 11, Ameri- 
can troops spent more thafi a hundred thousand man-years in the Marianas. During a 
single year before World War 1. the (iermans spent only a few hundred man-years in the 
Marianifs. Y«t a single (iefman man-year may be equivalent to a great many (,'1 man- 
, years. 

Altholigh man-years provide an initial measure of to^^al foreign contact/it requires 
significant correction.' lit comparing two different cultures, theirtotal amounts of foreign 
contact should be pVo-rated on a per capita basis. Moreover, the degree of acculturation 
and the total amount of foreign contact covary directly but 'not linearly. Acculturation 
progres.seyalong a ".I '-curve building up cumulatively on all previous contacts.^ FUirther- 
more. there are diffcrentjeasonrfw tottjl contact. For example, contact varies with the 
location of a culture along the routd of communication that facilitate contact. Singapore 
on^he crossroads of international trade and travel has more contact than I'aster Island, 
lotal toreign contact als(\ varies with the tJnaVpopulation of an area and with the 
geographical distribution of its people. Singapore has millions of people packed cheek by 
)owl. while Micronesia has only tens of thousands sprinkled ofer a vast area of w;iter. 
'Nevertheless, one relevant feature, which can be measured in vC'eighted number of man-, 
yqars". IS total amount of foreign contact. 



Specific Foreign Contact^ 

A second relevant feature is the amount of contact that amsland people have had with 
a specific foreign culture. For example, it affects acculturation greatly that thQ Marshal- 
Icse had more' of- their foreign contact with Americans, the Chamorros \oxt with the 
.Spanish, and the Palauans more wifh the Japanese. The amount of contact with specific 
foreign cultures may be measured, like totalforeign contact, in weighted units of man^ 
years. Naturally, one raw man^car which has not been weighted, processed^ and cooked* 
is not a constant and not equivalent to another man-year. 



Degree of Isomorphism - • " • . , 

I he third relevant feature is the degree if isomorphism between the social organization 
of one culture and another in intcrcultural communication. In an interaction, a receiver 
cannot be understood without considering the relation to the sender. One basic relation- 
ship is the degree of similarity in thc.social structure of the communicators. For cKample, 
the modern industrial societies and institutions with which native cultures come into 
contact arc largely administrative bureaucracies. They consLst of many widespread and 
similar units ofx)peration supervised by successively decreasing numbers of more central^ 
i/cd units o^ management \oward the top .of the pyramid. Different culture* have 
different degrees of isomorphism or congruence with this industrial pattern, Thil itjbmor- 
phism. particularly of the power .\tructurc and of t^he kinds of units of control, differs 
among- cultures and it has corresponding effects on intcrcultural communication. 

Fortes and Evcns-Pritchard called this the political system, although it is a part of 
social organization. They found that native African political systems were cithifcentral- 
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REVlEW'Of RECENT LITERATURE 

BROADCASTING In THE THIRD WORID: PROMISE ANDP ERFORMANCE. 
By Elihu Ratz and George Wedell. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1977, 
pp, xvi+ 3Q^, $15.00( , 



This ^'olume is an evaluation of radio and television broadcasting in eleyen developing 
nations. The volume grew out of coU^oration between the Deptftfinent of Adult Edu- 
cation at the University of Manchester and the Communication Institute of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. Funding was.provided bV the Ford Foundation' The eleven 
nations examined were Algeria, Brazil, Cyprus, Indonesia, lran,*Nigeria, Peru, Senegal, 
Singapore, Tanzania and Thailand. A case study of each was conducted in 1973n75 
during a short visit by the authors; personal interviews were obtained with broadcasting 
officials and others, available data and literature about broadcasting were se^^urcd, and 
the broadcasting systems were observed. Questionnaire data about broadcasting were' 
also obtained from larger sample of developing nati^hs, to complement the eleve/i case 
studies, ' \ 

The resulting book is interesting reading, filled with insightful examples and illustra- 
tions documenting the general (ii^appointment with broadcasting's performance. High 
hopes were held for radk) and television broadcasting when these systems were intro- 
duced in Utin America, Africa, and Asia, Today the picture of television that emerges 
is one of a very high-cost system timed mainly at anYirban-clite audience ip & nation's 
capital city, featuring such imported programming *as "Kojak" and "I Love Lucy,'' With 
little room for programs featuring the inherited cuhural values of the society. Radio 
reaches motft of the nation, but it contributes little more than television to national inte- 
gration, development, or inherited <:u|tural values. Why is broadcasting such a dis- 
appoifltment? Kat/ and Wedell suggest this is owing ttt: (1) too-close copying of the 
Britisn, Ani&rican, and French, models of bfoadcasting which were transferred ti^ 
developing nations (for example, all newscasts sound about thc/m4i|)e wlrldwide,'Bs a 
rapid staccato account of unrelated events), (2) the high cost opfiocal program produc- 
tion, especially for television, that forces importation, and (3) the need for advertising 
revenues from large audiences. Most developing nations feature strict government 
control over broadcasUng, another, possible reason, Katz and Weddl imply, for poor 
performance. , . 

* 

I his book represents a departure from th? predominant mode of audience effects- 
oriented communication research of thopast, focusing instead on how mass communi- 
cation' systems work. Such a case study method is advantageous for understanding the 
"whys" of a process, usually without providing quantitivc data for gencrali/alion of the 
^esujts, The forte of the case study is to provide insight and understanding; the present 
is ati illustrtition of the benefits ofMhis method in skilled hands. Butvone might 
wonder if eleven nations are too many cases; perhaps five or;>ix nations, each explored in 
twice as much depth, might have been prefer^ible. It is unfortunate that the authors chose 
not to include any of their country case studies (available at cost from The University of 
Manchester) in the present Hook; this rcvicw(jr has read several of these studies, and 
believes the inclusion of some would have been a valuable addition to the book. 
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but they maintained thei^HiKial and political corporatcness and identity. The Palauans, 
on the other hanji, had lost much of both their self-sufficiency and their cohesion, >vhile * '/ 

the Yapcsc hadlost little of either. In short, we can distinguish self-sufficiency ffon^ the^ / 
other features.- If all th«ate variables were independent, we might maintain that the degree* ' 
of acculturation, varies inversely with self-sufficiency. It is also probable that when two ' 
. cultures interact they both lose self-sufficiency, though probably n6t equally, nor 
^ hncarKly. The one with the 'les.se r previous foreign contact probably loses more self- ^ 
sufficiency more rapidly. In all, self-syifficiency is measured as the proportiort of J 
Unported goods to local goods. I hcse goods can be pots and pans; they can also be ^ 
television programs, compnter programs, school books, and qther communication 
' .merchandiscand software. ^ . 



The Outlook for Change 

The sixth relevant feature, and the final one for this^papcf. is how open a people are ti 
change and whether their desire for change is commensurate with prevailing opportuni- 
ties and conditions. Ihe outlook for change, like each of the other five relevant features, 
may be a complex of c^aracteri/atioBs. It may be a genus that has rtiany subordinate 
speaes in the ta*onomy. species like openness and commensuratcncss. 

?V|tie people are open to change, acculturation, or transculturation. while other 
petpie have little desire for change. In Micronesia more than twenty-five years ago, the 
Chamorros wanted television, supermarkets, universities, and major league baseball. 
They wanted more than it seemed possible to get.'Onthe other hand, the Wolcai-Ulithi 
people probably wanted less than could be provided by local possibilities. I hcrearc risks 
both ways, in wanting too much and wanting too little. I hoseavid for change and those 
who are eool-at-bV-st toward it can be exploited and played upon. 

I he outlyok for change is co-variant with the jetention of self-sufficiency, but these 
two are also different features.' I hey are measured (l|iMte differently. Desire is most often 
measured by questionnaires administered to the people or by other tests, while self- 
sufficiency is a ratio of imports to domestic production. The outlook for change clearly 
influences both the degree arid the direction of change with intcrcultural communication. 
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I hese six features are not yet vectors, for a vector is a set of two or more numbers. One 
such set of numbers is a magnitude that has directron: three hundred milesan hour going 
ninety degrees east, arid descending a hundred feet a minute. Such a fector is a displace- 
ment from p, to p;. It is a matter of degree and direction. In this sense, total foreign 
contact is a matter of degree, while specific foreign contact is a matter of direction. Ihcse 
two relevant features are components of a single vector. 

, More generally.^ a vector is any number pair or number triple or number quadruple,*- 
even if it does not represent magnitude and direction. Social cohesion and social organi- 
zation, for example, may form a pair of numbers and become a vector in this more 
general sense. Similarly, the outlook I'or^'hangeand the retention of self-sufficiency form 
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a vector, even if one of ffec numbers is zero, that is^ when there is no desire for change. 
Su^h unit vectors, as they are called, are a special case but can generally be treated like 
any other vectors. i 

Any vect6r can be the sum of se^ral other vectors. When a ship sails five miles north, 
' Nnd then sails another five miles north, thesumof these two vectors is the vector ten miles 
north. There is also a sum whep the ship sails' five mile^i north as before, but then sails five 
miles east. That sum is, of course, not a matter of first grade addition ' Any of the six 
relevant fea'tures outlined for, Micrpnesia could be resultant vectors, although they were 
not presentC-^or analyzed in that way. The outfook for change, for example, may be a 
vector of both openness to chartge and commensurateness with (ippmXuttjties. It may be 
the sum of several vectors. ^ , 

* • •> 

Addition is only one^btlhe possible relations between vectors. They^an be multiplied, 
rotated, and subjecKrd to mfiny operations. I he operation which should^e used in any 
sp^xific situation of predicting and planning intercultural coq;^unication is empirically 
determinable. For example, if there is a vector for the^Chamorros representing a great 
deal of desire for change in the direction of Western ca|)italism and consumerism, and 
there is another vector for them representing k)w isomorphism in social organization 
I with ^capitalistic consumer societies, do these two veQlbrs reinforce each other? Should 
they be added, or multiplied? Of do they offset each other and be subject to some other 
operation, perhaps subtraction? The use of one operation rather tharyanother is not 
governed by algebra, ptionalhy, or logic, It is derived 'from observation and 
measurement, computatifon and detection. 1he relevance of an operatidn is determined 
empirically, and probabilistically. 




ICHS 

For our purposes the vectors above arc quite standard, but the matrices below are 
somewhat special. A vector is a stet of numbers, und a matrix is a set of vectors. A 
standard form of matrix has horizontal rows \\^\ represent entities such as Palau, I ruk, 
and Ponapc. In standard form, the vertical columns represent vari^iblcs such aj^otal 
foreign contact, degree of cohesion, and desire for change. Such a matrix nerther meets 
our purpose nor is consistent with our vectors. 

A standard matrix is merely a box score. Eac)i culture; is like a baseball player^ Opposite 
each rvame Mays and Mantle, or I ruk and Palau is the number of hits and times at 
bat, or man-years and import ratios,. Such a matrix is merely a storage and retrieval 
system. At best, it arranges information and gets it all neatti^d tidy. In such a storage and 
retrieval box/thc output is the same as the input. It is a redundancy machine. 

A box .score is notUotally useless as a matrix for intercultural communication, but it 
leaves one to navigate by thC/fccl of the scat of his pants and not by taking bearings and 
laying a course. It leaves arcijjo^on and planning to ad hoc guesswork and<not to a grow- 
ing scientific expertise. The information that the Chamorros had considerably more 
forciga,contat4 than the people of Wolcai-Ulithi mighrlcad an American to think he 
could approach the Chamorros more directly, while the-'Woleai-Ulithians might be 
approached less directly, through traditional chiet}) and other traditional chgnrfels. Such 

ERIc . ; ii] 
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'^'mights'' and inferences are just situational hunches rathirr than systematic, rigorous, and 
cdmulative knowledge. I hey are' based only on a box score tor the other side and ignore 
the box score for America, The only output they consider is the results they want rather 
^than the total product mix. I'hey do not consider the processes or operations by which'vhe 
')oxscore is transformed into a plan, 

\n predicting and planning intercultural communication, We need matrices that can 
itoleK^t with one another through various kincNy^of operations and which will then yield 
ndw (\tputs, Ihis means each culture is more than an entity and a row in a single 
c({mmo\ t?ox score, liach cultua* has its own data matrix. I he rows and columns of that 
matrix att vectors that show the degree and direction of culture changes of that cultyre, 
' I hey majlalso be vectors <^f other sets of numbers, including ranking^s, that show other 
past and ijesent interactions with other cultures, I hcre are many ways ih which a vector 
can interact with other vectors of the same culture and with vectors of another culture. 
Whole matrices can also interact as represented by addition, multiplication, rotation, 
and other processes. 

« 

A matrix, like a vector, states complicated relations in a relatively simple way. It can 
state the interaction of the relevant features of a culture, and show the pattern or Syjitem 
of that culture. I jiese matrices can alsO show the product mix of two interacting cultures. 
Although these matrices may be reducible to ?^ets of box scores, it is only at this matrix 
level that we can see how two cultures engage each other. 



TAXONOMIES FOR PREDICMON AND PLANNING 



Taxonomies arc frameworks and organi^ions of experience. They group different 
individual cases together by what they hav^n common. This sorting and groupings 
arranging and structuring gives order and meaning to experience. Most of our taxonomies 
arc very simple: a botanical system of algae, fungi, and ferns; a university system of liberal 
arts, engineering, and social work. Nevertheless, taxonomies need to be as complex as the 
fields and phenomena they delineate. They have to have requisite variety. Tax<|fiomiesin " 
intercultural Communication cannot deal with merely isolated features of any one cul- 
ture. In intercultural communication, one complex of features interacts with another" 
complex of features; and the product is generally some kind of pluralism, a highly- 
variable federation of separate but interacting groups of feajtures. This has often been too 
' \ complex for simple taxonomizing,* The necessary complexity may involve n-dimensions, 

\ and it may also involve different taxonornies for diffei^nt purposes, Oae pur'posejs trans- 
Mating from the coding system of one language into that of another, a th^murj)s^t)f differ- 
ent classifications of the events of everyday lifc'o Another purpose is prtdicting «md 
planning intercultural communication. Such a taxonomy is initiated in this paper. U has 
to be dynamic and not a static set of pij^eon-holcs used for storage and Retrieval It has to 

, be more than a simple classification of cultures African, industrial, or Apolline and 
approximate instead the. interactions and transformations of a complex process 

This calls for greater technological resources than studies of intercultural communica- 
tion usually/u8c. Today these studies generaliy avoid mathematical models, even statis- 
, ticvoftcn with the demurrcf that it is difficult to get cross^ultural comparability of cate- 
goric* and measures,'' Yet, mathematics can deal with great complexities in changing^ 

• V ^ 
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systems, and it is not limited to dealing with har() quantities. The taxonomy initiated here 
IS one of vectors and matrices. I hese enable us to deal with.complex sets oi;,variablesand 
relationships. I hcy provide a means for predicting the product mix. 

I'he specific vectors suggested here may be unique for Micron«sia, but that is not likely. 
I he use of data from the past in developing a method of predicting should provide a good 
test of that method. I he use of vectors and matricescan be extended widely. It can enable 
us to solve whole new orders of problems. When, for example, is equilibrium established 
in the interaction among three cultures? Which cultures are more able to federate, and 
which less? < 

\.. . • . . 
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. A SYSTEMATIC f^RAMEWORK FOR 
ANALYZING INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION 

* I i: SARBAUGH - ' * 

• ♦ 

I his urlick prcsenls a syslcmalic conccpiuali/alion (or underslandin^pund analy/ing^inler- 
ciHtural comnTuiucalion II poses the question of the difference between inlercullural cOiiLuni^ 
cation and inlraculliir^l conimunicalion. It thc^n prcsenls a taxonomy for ediegori/ing **inter- 
euKuralness*' of co/nmunicatron transactions. Helcrogencity-homogeneity of participants is 
taken as the mam discriminator between intercultural and iiitraculturai eommunieati'on. It 
proposes establishing levds of mterculturalncss rather than ihmking of intcrcultural and 
mtracultural as discrete categories of communication. Four sets of variables are presented for 
.use in establishing the levels of mtercctlturalness, I he tiyrmnJ?Tty<tk^ presents a systetrjatic 
plan for combining the values of these Variables to prcxLcc seven levels of intcrculturalncss. The 
levels presented are offered as a manageable start lorVlablishing a method of' categorizing 
corpmunication events by their level of inl^crcultMralness, TV article also presents a brief dcscrip-* 
tion of a study which is currently being conducted to test iht workability of the framework in 
estabhshing the level of homogeneity-heteroge/ieity on two of the sets of variables in the.frame- 
work I he articMe coneiudes with some directions for future research suggested by the conceptual 
Iriunework presented here . 



I hci^* has been a tendency to speak and write of inter-^nd intra-<ur|ural communica- 
tion as though they Were dtchotorpous categories. Indeed one may do that; however, it 
hmits study and practice of communication to do so. ThinKing of communication's 
occurring along a continuum of intcrculturalncss ranging from highly intracultural to 

- highly intcrcultural Could increase the precision of our study and practice. Such a 
continuum would not neces.sarily mutchniational boundaries.' I likely would fin(fit^asier 
to communicate with teachers from other parts of the world than with residents of one of 

' rhe "inner aity slum.sV in tht USA. ' 

Whether using the dichotomous view or the levels of interculturalnes^ view, one still 
fjices the basic question as to the difference between what is labeled intcrcultural and 
what is labeled intracultural communication. The main difference seems to be in the 
homogeneity-heterogeneity of the participants in the communication eVent. If that 
position is accepted, thein the next critical question becomes: For what characteristics of 
the participant is the homogeneity-heterogeneity (similarity-difference)f mo.st critical in 
explaining and predicting communication behaviors and 'outcomes? 

In .some prior writing on this tof/ie, I have presented in some detail a set of variables I 
believe are important in responding to that question.^ I have combined them into a 
taxonomic scheme which provides one way of establishing levels of intcrculturalncss. It is 
a scheme which.frecs us of what has been a corpmon pattern of using differin| national 
. background and residence as the criterion for categorizing a communication event as 
intcrcultural or nonMntercultural, The justification for a taxonomy, its components and 
structure, and some potential uses will be summarized in the following pages. . 

rhc framework for the system of catcgori/itig intcrculturalncss was suggested by the 
taxonomies of the botanists, entomologists and zoologists. I hcy have an extremely large 
* number of individual species with which to deal, and they have converted this into a 
manageable system through rigoryus clustering of those species to certain systematically 
recurring characteristics. Principles of propagation, growth, and control c^n then 6t 
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developed which fit each given cluster within the taxonomic system. For examplc^one sel 
of practices is^ppropriate for grasseil, while a iliffcrent set of practices is required for 
- legumes. ^ 

I'n (Communication, we too fjave a vast number oflliffercnt kinds of communicative 
s acts occurring in different kiij^s of situations. Ifwechoosc'to look at this just in regard to 
the question of inlerculturalncss of the communication, the question becomes: Whaf are 
the distinguishing characteristics for|Various levels of inte;rculturalness? As indicated 
earlier, the focus will be on th<j homogeneily-heterogeneity ot the participants. 

Communication in which the participants are hjghly homogeneous would be consider- 
ed at the intracultural end of .a continuum, and those which are highly heterogeneous 
would be at the intercultural end. Homogeneity and heterogeneity have been consciously 
used here instead of homophily and heterophily from the diffusion literature, since some 
different behavi()rs,^d characteristics are intended in building the system for inter- 
cultural ccynmunicaiTon.* 

Culture, as used here, is a synthesis from several sources.'* it encompasses psycho- 
logical, socioR)gical, and technological aspects. It is all that pne inherits from one's 
ancestors, it is the common sets of beliefs, behaviors and artifacts within and outside that 
group, it is continually changing, sometimes quickly and visibly, sometimes slowly and 
inperceptibly as a result of transactions within and outside onc*s social group and 
through one's singular experiences and reflections which are then shared with others.- 

Communication, as defined' here, is the process of using sigrts and symbols to elicit 
meanings in another person or persons, it may be intentional or unintentional, b«t it has 
occurred \vhen one person assigns meaning to the verbal or nonverbal act of another. 
Also, considering communication as tramai tUm will emphasi/e the concurrent, as well 
as the sequential exchange of pode elements among the participants. 

t 

FSI ABi.iSHiNG A i AXONOMY OF INTHRCUiTURAKNESS 

In establishing a communication taxonomy to guide the study and practice of inter- 
cultural communication, one may first identify the universals among persons throughout 
» the world, as we^l as the differences. Among the universal experiences are birth, growth, 
death, and other naturalyphenomena such as the sun, moon, stars, heat, cold, food, water, 
shelter, etc. It is not surprising thaj^ these become common topics of conversation. 

What are the differences among persons throughout the world? One that quickly 
comes'to mind in any consideration of intercultural communication is language qr code 
system. Language may be either verbaJ, nonverbal, or both. We seek to overcome the 
limitations set by language by using translators. However, we recognize that conceptual- 
izations vary among persons using different languages and the translation may still leave 
great divergence in the meanings elicited in the persons of the different language groups.^ 
We then say that translation^ alone cannot bridge "cuIturaP' differences. 

That leaves the question as to what are these critical **culturar* differences and how can 
they be; bridged? For the taxonomy presented in this paper, besides language or code 
system, three additional sets of characteristics were used. One of these is the set of^ 
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normative patterns of belief and overt behavior." A second, also in the belief realm, is 
one's Weltanschauung or world view.' A j[hird cluster, which may be affected by the first 
two is what one J^rticipant (or group) perceives to be the relationship ahd intent of the 
other participan^pr groUp) within the transaction." 

The tkxonomy is based on the assumption that it is the composite heterogeneity- 
homogeneity across all variable sets that is most useful in predicting compaunication out- 
comes. One question which the taxonomy suggests for investigation is the relative 
c^ontribution to communication outcomes bf each set of variables, 

The next few pages will outline the way of. viewing homogeneity-heterogeneity within 
each df the variable sets, then present the taxonomic scheme for combining these four sets 
into onq system to e^stabfish composite levels of interculturalness. 1 o reduce the com- 
plexity of the construction and presentation, two ends of the posited C(#iitinuum will be 
used with the world view and the perceived reiationship and intent variables. For the 
other two variable s^is^ code system and normative phttefns of belief and overt behavior, 
the two^ends plus an intermediate level will be used in the final scheme. 

Admittedly, this approach lacks precision of measurement. However, it may be more 
precise than the judgments which participants in an ihtercultural comijnunication act 
rnake in practice. Participants in a communicative act may have an Ulusion of precision 
of judgments which is not justified. ^ 

With the composite set of categories of homogeneity-heterogeneity, it seems that more 
precision has been attained than is obtained by categorizing participants by geographic 
or ethnic origin, a pattern of stereotyping many persons resort to on many occasions. It 
may be that the heuristic value of the taxonomy will begVeutdr than its contribution as a 
precise analytic tool. I.he wst for hypothesis testing will depend on the ability of scholars 
to develop.preciseand operationally feasible systems for measuring differences within the 
variable set/j. ^ ♦ » 

Code Syslfcm \^ 



Ihe highest level of homogeneity on the code%stem variable occurs when the 
participants share a common code system, both verbal and nonverbal. The highest level 
of heterogeneity exists when they do not share any code elements. One kind of 
intermediate Jevel is where one participant is bilingual and the other is monolingual and. 
has the same code system as one of the code s;ystems of the bilingual. The assumption hcVe 
is that the bilingualism of the one participant carries with it some different\ ways of struc- 
turing reality, hence indicates some lowering of the efficiency of their cortimunication. 
lifficiency of communication is used here to indicate the effectiveness of achieving 
intended outcomes per unit of input. 

This aspect of the language variable in intcrcultural communication is an obvious one. 
Those who have been involved in communication across language boundaries have had 
to cope with it. In the construction of the taxonomy, th? three different conditions of 
sharing a common language, noted in the preceding paragraph, were used CS| tsHare 
the same code system); CS^ (one party is bilingual and shares one code with the other 
participant in the transaction); ,CS? (the participants do not share any cc^e element). 
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Note that hctc an.d elsewhere a subscript ol one used with an abbrWfation (CS,) repre- 
sent the highest levd of homogeneity. As the subscript for any.^riablc increases, the 
. heterogeneity refcrrcc) |^ is incti-asing until the largest 'subscript represents the highest 
level of heterogeneity. I hus. inXhe present illustration. CS|js most homogeneous and* 
CSj is most heterogeneous. 

Normative Patterns of Belief and OVert Behavior'" 

I rominent among the participants' normative patterns of helief and overt behavior are 
their values and role expectations. One may jjpproach the determination of similarity- 
dissimilarity (homogeneity-heterogeneity) by comparing the participants' beliefs (and 
overt acts) about what one /must do." "ought to do." ''may do." "ought not do." "must 
not do." .1 

For the normative patterns of belief and overt behavior, the'^evels of similarity-dis- 
similarity are estahlishtcl by mapping the combinations of know in (K) and accepiin^ 
(A) of these patterns among the participants. I he hfghest level of similarity wi^uld be that 
each Amnt'.v and each alrefUs the normative patterns of belief and/overt behiwiors of the 
other. The highejft level of dissimilarUy for two participants is where neitherknows the 
normative patterns of belief and overt behaviors ol the other, and if they did know/they 
would not accept them. 

Building combinations of"nt)rnjative patternsof belief and overt behavior" variable to 
show levels of similarity and difference quickly brings into focus the complexity of the 
phenomena with which one deals in communication. IJsing only two participants and il}c^ 
two dichotomies of knowing (K) arid not knowing (K); and of accepting (A) and not 
acceptini^(A). there are l6possible combinations ofknowing-acceptingofthe normative 
patternsof belief and overt behaviors of thebther. Six of these 16possible combinations 
are mirror images ofanother in the setjhus there are lOunduplicated combinatiohs. This 
Ignores that there arirjevels of knowing and accepting in each situation 

I o simplify the construction of the taxonomy at this stage of development, three levels 
of the combinations of the dichotomies of knowing and accepting for a dyad were used: 
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Level 1 (KA,) Most homogeneous. 

a. Both participants know and both accept the normative patterns 
of beliefs and overt behavior of the other. 

b. One Knows and accepts, the other doesn*t"know but would accept 
if known. 

A 

c. Neither knows the normative patterns of beliefs and overt 
behaviors of the other but would accept if they did know. 



Kcvcl 2 (KA2) Middlp level of homog(?neity-heterogcncity on this variable 
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* a. One knows and accepts, the other knows but dbesn't accept. 

b. One knows and doesn't accept, while the other doesn't know but 
would accept. 

• :. . ^ 

c. Both know but neither accepts the pat'terns of belief anii ^)^/ert 
behaviors ot the other. 

Level 3 (KA,) Most heterogeneous.* 

a. One participan( knows and accepts the patterns of belief and overt 
behaviors of the otHer, bUt the other neither knows nor would 
accept the beliefs and overt behaviors of the first. 

b. One neither ,k|i6ws nor would accept, the other doesn't know but 
would accent. 

J' 

c. One neither knows nor would accept, the other knows but doesn't 
accept. 

d. Neitherjuiows. nor would accept the patterns of beliefs and overt 
, behaviors of the other ' • 



An assumption on which the above ordering is based is that communication difficul- 
• ties arising from not knowing are more easily re.solved than those' stemming from not 
accepting. One complicating element in such an assumption is the tolerance each 
participant has for different ix;liefs and behaviors of the other. It should be recognized 
tnat high tolerance can be a cYitical shared rtorm, a crucialcomponent of liomogeneity. 

♦ 

World View • !. 

The homogeneity-heterogeneity«<)f worUI view may be determined by comparing the 
participants' beliefs as to the nature of life (NL), purpose of life (PL) and relations of 
"man" to the cosmos "R MC". Participants mijj^have similar beliefs on all three dimen- 
.sions of world view, or they might differ on all ftiree, be similar on twodimensions but not 
the third, and so on. A mapping scheme for establistiing levels of similarity-dissimilarity/fe 
or world view of the participants has been developed. 

Level 1 Participants are similar on all dimensions." 

NL| RMC, PL, * 
Level 2 Participants are similar on two of the three dimensions. ^ • 

NI.,PL,RMO NL,PL,RMC, . NL,P,L,RMC$r^^ 
• Level 3 Piarticipants are similar on one of t^ie three' dimensions. 

NL.PL^RMC, NLjPLiRMCV NL;Pl2RMC, 
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Level 4 Participants differ on all three dimensions, ^ 

As with the other variables, it "Will be noted that the ends of the similarity-dissimilarity 
continuum have been used to establish the pattern for the taxonomy. This is to avoid 
having a systeni that generates so many combinations as to be unmanageable at this 
sta^e, 

* 

Level 1 above, mosi homogeneous, is referred to as WV^ in the'taxonomy; while Level 
4 above, nu)s( heterogeneous, is referred to as WV2 in the taxonomy, - 

r 

. I'he three sets of characteristics discuss^ thus (jir are presumed to be relatively stable. 
While they may change over time, that charW is not likely to shift in the course of a given ' 
transaction and probably not in any short time span. This may not be the case with the 
fourth set of characteristics the perception ofthe intent of the other ^articipant(s) and 
the perception of the relationship among th«*Pfflicipants. 

Perceived Relationship and Intent, * 

/ * 

Perceived inieni (PI) is ordered alonga continuum from sharing and helping (PI,), to 
ignoring ( PI,), to'disrupting and injuring (pi 0. A sharing^nd helping intent (PI,) is con- 
sidered most lacilitative of effective coq|imumcation, while the disrupting-injuring intent 
(PI,) is considered most likely ^o contribute to ineffective communication, if indeed 
transaction is even jnitiated. 

Perceived relationship (PR) is described as having three dimensions positiveness- 
nej^ativeness of feelings toward one another^ compatibility of goals, and hierarchicalness 
of the relationship. Positive feelings toward one another, shared goal; and seeing one 
another asj^uab rather than superior-subordinate is considered the homogeneous end 
of the^tassification (PR,) and the perceived relationship presumed to provide for the 
most efficient communication. Conversely, negative feelings toward one another, con- 
flicting goals and a perception of Jljfc being in a position of dominating the other would 
result in a perceived relationship (Vr?) at the heterogeneous end of the continuum w.ith 
" the transaction likely to have low ertfecncy, if it is even initiated.^ A matrix is used to map 
theV»c iwo sets intent and relationship into one set, ordered from homogeneous ti) 
hetcr( geneous. This is done to rcdacc the number of variables used in the mappingof fhe 
comp4)site levels of interculturalnesj^ established in the taxonomy. 

With thr^e levels of intent, and four levels of perceived rel^ior\ship developed as noted 
earlier, there are 12 possible combinations of perceived relationship and intent. The 
combination most conduci|| to efficient codmunication, the most homogeneous in the 
model b(fing developed ho^Us that combination which includes the sharing and helping 
inlbnl.with a level one perceived relationship, i.e. positive feelings, compatible goals,, 
and least hierarchical. That combination is labelled PRl, in thq taxonomy. 

The most heterogeneous combination (PRI2) is the one where the relationship is 
perceived as one of negative feeling,* conflicting goals, highly hierarchical and with 
perceived ilntent of injuring or disrupting. The ten intervening categories can be gcncrat- 
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cd by constructin^>thc remaining combinations of the two sets of variable*. Some com- ' 
binations are expected to be empty sets, e.g., one that includes negative feelTVigs, cb^flict-^ 
^ irtg go^ls, and highly hierarchical relationship with.a sharing-Jjelping intent. ■{J^t ojmou'ne 
' Of that corfjbination al^eetris highly unlikely, i.e., a positive feeling, shared goaU^and 
sym'mctrical relationsni^ with an injuring or disrupting intent. * 



l.HVHI.S OF IN ri:RCTJI,rURAI,Ni:SS 



. t he ends of the continuum these four sets of variabl^-s with an interrptJifiaTe category 
for two of them will combine to f«rm the ta\onomy by which levels of inWculturalness 
/ofcommunicatidn are identified. The categories for each of the four sets with the abbre- 
viations used are as follows: 
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1, Perceived relationship and intent PRlj most homogeneous 

PRI2 most heterogeneous 

2. Code Kystem CS, most homogeneous 

CS. intermediate tn homogeneity-heterogeneity 
CS/most heterogeneous . 

,3. Knowing and accepting of 'normative ] 

patterns of beliefs and overt behaviors KA| rr/osi homogeneous 

. KA> interfnediate 
KAi most heterogeneous 

4. World view ^WV, most homogeneous 



•'if 



WVi most heterogeneous 

I hcfse values of the four sets of variables generated 36 combinations for describing 
participants in a transaction. Adding another value foreach variableoraddingonemore 
variable rapi^ increases the number of combinations. Using only the ends of the con- 
tinuum for ea(?iKx)f four variables produces 16 combinations; with five variables, 32 
combinations; andv with six variables, 64 combinations. Three values for e^ch of four 
variables produces HI combinations, or 243 combinations with five variables, or 729 
combinations with six variables. I he four variables and values stated above were selected 
to keep the number of combinations within manageable bounds, while offering a large 
enough set to explore the potential value of such a model of establishing levels of inter- 
culturalness. ^ 

^\)mposite levels of interculturaJness were established by summing the subscripts of 
the symbols used for the four sets of variables. ^" With a subscript ofx)nc indicating maxi- 
mum homogeneity on a given variable, the total, of four was the most homogeneous 
combination, level one, hence the most intracultural set of participants. The following 
will illustrate the construction of the taxonomy and the levels: 

Level 1 (intracultural end) subscripts total 4 
I.eVel 4 (intermediate level) subscripts total 7 
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PRI, 


CS, 


KA, 


WVi 


PR I, 


CS, 


KA, 




PRI, 


cs, 


KA, 


wy, 


PR , 


cs, 


KA, 





KA, WV2 Ixvel 7 (intercultural end) sn^^cripts total 
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the taxonomy as developed, level 7 wiis the most heterogwieous. hence. the most 
jntercultural ol all the sets;Oeveloping the levels in this fashion assumes that all of the 
four variable setN should be weighted equally in their-inlluence on communicatibn out- 
comes. I hat may or may not be the case, and^is one of the Issues which the taxonomy 
hrings into focus. " ' . 



I Hi: l AXONOMVS HHURISI IC VAl-Df-: 

At this stage, the taxonomy ot levels ol interculturalness seems likely to [fave more 
heuristic value. than explanatory or predictive power, I'he basis lor establishing levels of 
heterog^^ncity within the lour sets ol variables^ will have to be made more- precise to 
increasi: the predictive power ol the taxonomy. ^ 

In the code .system variable, lorexample. the levels used were those which are described 
easily and quite functional. It recognizes the need for an intermediary (translator) when 
Uie participants do not share a common code system. I he importance of having *a trans- 
Iftor who is bicultural; as well as bilingual, is generally recognized if ont;,desires the high- 
est possible fidelity of translation. * 

Uiven that the participants dt) not share a common code system; om: may ask how 
different the code systems arc and how this iivfluences the fidelity of the transaction. 
What is ii^ relative precision with which each of the code systems can express differences 
in affective and cognitive responses relevant to the transaction? What is the potential 
within the two code systems for dealing with abstract concepts and relationships? What is 
the relative redundancy within each of the two code systems? What is the size of lexicon 
and how docs it affecrthe potential content of the transaction? I'he translation task may 
be vastly different when the code systems differ on the above dimensions than when the 
codq systems are similar of> those dimensions. ^ 

One of the tasks to advance the conceprualizing and theorizing about intercultural 
communication, is to continue the search for, and the study and refinement of concep- 
tualizing those differences thiit make a*difference in outcomes of transactions. Anthro-^ 
pologists and scholars ii^ other disciplines have amassed great numbers of descriptions of 
behaviors (including communicative styles) of many "cultures'' throughout the world. 
I he accumulation of theseilescriptions continues along with the concommitant com- 
parisons of one group with another. I'hese descriptioris have provided and will continue 
to provide useful iasights into variables that influence communication outcomes. These 
descriptions generally reflecf some-mt;jdal set of behaviors for a given group. Thccultural 
boundaries are generally identified as being more or less contiguous with some geo- 
» graphic bouni^laries of origin of the persons from whom the data are co^ected. When 
travel was relatively limited, and prior to mass communication technology, this pattern 
of cultural boundary setting was quite satisfactory. The persons within a geographic area 
would have primary contact with others in that area and relatively restricted contact with 
' persons outside ^^he area. With the advent of high speed travel and electronic media, 

communication boundaries and geographic boundaries have become less and less 
synonomous. Thus, thjKuse of geographic boundaries to identify cultural boundaries has 
^ become less u.scftil-^d less meaningful. 

ERJC 2G 
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' t. ^H)FN!lFY!NCi'C'RiriCAI VARIABLES 

U ync were to attc/npt to describe all of the vast number of relatively horfjogeneous 
groups thrcHighout tjie wor][jl to provide some kind ot massive interculmrarinverttory. 
. the task.and th(| si/e of th« collemion would be staggering to the imagination. J his sug- 
gests the great rK;ed to identify those variables which are mpst critical to effective trans- 
actions, and the tkhniques which are most efficiirnt fQr the participants to-^ather the 
needed information on those key variables for the trnnsactions in which they participate. 

^ . Some lornij)£cluster or fj^ctor analysis may offer a useful toof forYdentifying the. 
critical clusters of variables refiected in the accumulated deScrij^tions of communication 
outcomes among persons of different levels of interculturalness. Some of thi.s type of 
analysis may be d(^ne with existing descriptions; some may require collection of neXdata. 
with a plan for sampling the availat)le f^opi^^on of "cultures." x, ^ 

I'he dt|velopment of a taxonomy of interculturalness dramatizes the vast number of 
possible levels of homogeneity-heterogeneity of participants itj, communication tran.s- 
•action.s. It makes quite vivid the potentiaf complexity of the tommunication labeled 
imeK-ultural. Hopefully, it also provides a system forjclq-ssifying tho.se situations in a Way 
■ that makes possible the (ievelopmont of communijt^atimi principles which wHl provide 
higher predictability and efficient^ in transactions., 

II the taxonomy is to he usefjul. it shoul(K^atisfy the following three requirements: 

1 • Allow for rank ordering participanVfii a transaction along a continuum of intcr- 
cu.lturalness. 

* . * ' 

<^ 2 He suggestive of principles which will increase l!he efficiency of transactiorts. especi- . 
f ally those at the higher levels of interculturalness. . 

.V i»roVule a framework to- synthvsi/e existjng literature and to guide research to 
produce cumulative linding.s'to contribotc a general theory of intercultural 
communication. 
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s(iMi; su(i(ir:siiONs ior studifIsJ, 

One .study to empirically test the viability of the taxonomy has been initiated in a 
dormitory which hous^a high percentage of international students. It is expected that 
this population will provWe a generous supply of different levels oHomogencity-hctcro- 
geneily of dya<Js to u.sc in a communication task where t1ic tran.sactions and the outcomes 
can b«^monit()^cd for each of the levels of interculturalness, represented. That study will 
^ affer an opportunity to cheek the feasibility of using the taxonomy in describing partiei- 
' pants and rank i)r(lering selected pairs of them by levels of interculturalness repr^fctcd 
within each dyad. It also Will offtir an opportunity to test the usefulness of the levels in 
(^predicting the nJHure of transactions between members of the dyad at different levels of 
• fctcreulturalness. atuljn provi()iing coutjsel to participants to increase the efficiency of 
tlie tran.saction prior To" »ts initifttion. 
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billed the data by whtin lo ciijcgori/c the Icv^cls 
; Data IVtMu' the inciisLMl iilftrvicws were then 



Focused interviews have been used to ( 
ot interculturalness ol the participants. Data froni' the locuscd idfcrvicws were then 
developed into Q-sort items lo lacihtaw the data oollectioUfand me categorizing of par- 
tiqjp^RTs. Orice the participant pairs are classified by levels of intercultucalness forihe 
research, they Vvill be given a prescribed communication iixsk to 'complete. Their com- 
munication will bX- obsXTvcd and described and the outcomes will be evaluated against 
predetermitied criteria. v 

A second^area of study would be to develop levels of similarity-dissimilarity of code 
system and test the effect of dilfering levels on communicfition clTiciency. 

It is generally accepted that tor communication to be efficient when there are dissimilar 
code systems, the translators neyd to be bicutlural as.well as bilingual. Empirical tests of 
that proposition could be carried out for given levels of interculturalness of participants. 
Such {ests could help identify the l^vel at which it becomes important for the translator to 
be bicult'ural. 

# 

Another question to explore is the extent to which the proportion of ''mt%st do** and 
"must not dc^ (the obligatory beliefs and overt behaviors) to the ^^oughjl" and '*may*' 
categories in(luences efficiency of communication for participants of different levels of 
interculturalness. A further question involving the nornlative patterns of beliefs and 
overt behaviors is: What is the*lnost effective means within a transaction among hetero- 
geneous participants to increase the level of knowing and /or acc^^pting the normative 
^>atterns of the other?* - I 5^' 

, A classilication and synthesis of the research on the impaclofperccived intent and per- 
ceived rclationslups among ijy^ticipants could clarify wh^lis now known, and wljat 
sXnrther research isweded in this* area. 

Perhaps these examples will illustrate sonu* ol the types of research that will be suggest- 
ed by the taxonomy. Hopefully, it will provide a.systenmtic framework for consoliJating 
the large volume ofmalerials in the inlcrcultural literature; for developing generalizations 
about intcrcultural communication; and for classifying highly diverse lypcs of inter- 
cultural transactions for more /umageablc 'ways of coping with them in both research 

and practice. ' ^ ^ 

f 

As an aid lo the practice of intercultural^communicalion, ihc taxonomy can indicate 
what information one needs, about a heterogeneous other at a given level of intercultural- 
ness to achieve intended communication outtomcs.\||s research develops in the inter- 
* cuUural area, there may be some ypportunity to establish the relative influence of the four 
sets of variables on communication outcomes, and suggest the most efficient cotnmuni- 
cation moves to achieve outcomes desired by the participants. ' ^ 
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•1.4rry Samovar and Richard Voxicx^/lnterndturalColmriimU^ Reader (Bel- 

mont. Ca. Wadsworth FublLshin^ Co.. placcd.culturcs along a continuum of 

differences with ihe cultures identified by geographic and ethnic labcks. A different use of 
continuum is proposed here. 

r 

V 

U.. Sarbaugh. Inli'rculttmtL^innnmnuatum (Rochcllc Park. New Jersey: 
• Hayden Book Co.. 1979). - ' 

'I'verctt M. Rogers and l loyd Shoemaker, in CommunU alum of Innovations 
((ilcncoe. Illinois. I he Free, Press. 1971). pp. 14. 214. 2^0.^res(»iit homophily and heter- 
. phily as gencral conccpts to cover similarities and differences between change agentsand 
those they seek to change, ijnd suggest that these factors influence the adoption of inno- 
vations. "I heir use of these concepts is limited to a somewhat more restricted set of func- 
tions and places more enlphasis on social status variables than is proposed for homo- 
geneity and heterogeneity as used here. 

•♦As with many other social science concepts, there are many definitions and cxplica.- 
tions of culture in the literature, among these are some .similarities and somedifferencesf 
In reading materials from rtiany sources. I have chosen a conception of culture which I 
believe syngjesi/es elements from these definitions. 

''For a discussion of this point, see the following: Paul Fkman. W. V. Friesen and 
P. Flllsworth. I'.motion in the Human l ace: (Juii^elines for Research ami an lnte}(raiion 
of /7m//wv (New York: Pergamcni Pres.yU«;.. 1972); Paul Fkman. "Cros.s-cultural 
Studies of Facial lixpressioh." in Paul Fkman. Darwin and l 'aci({l Exim'ssion: A Century 
of Research in Review (New York: Academic Press. 197.^. pp. 169-222); lidward Sapir. 
"Communications." .AWcvc/fvWm of Social Scitfmes. (New York; The Macmillan Co.. 
19311 pp. 78-80; Leslie Spier. "Language as Invention." Collier s /•;m »r/o/>t't/(V/MO( I960), 
p. 360; Y. I>naka. I'. Oyama. and C. F. Osgood. "A C ross-cultural and Cros"s-Coneept 
Study of the (Jenerality of SemanUt: Space" Journal of Verbal Uarnin^ and Verhtil 
fk'havior. 2 (l'M3). 392-405; Benjamin Whorf. lMnf>ua)fe. llioughl, and RealUv. (New 
"^ork: .lohn WiRTy and Sons. 1956). 

* 

I he basis for this category leads one into the massive accumulation ^irsOBplOgical,, 
and social p.sychological writing on norms and rules. Two pieces of speoial interest are: ' 
Sanford Labovit/. Introduction tu Socioloffical Concepts. (New York; .lohji Wiley and 
Sons. .1977. especially Chapter 1); Richard I . Morris. "A I ypiylogyyfNorftt.<i.«/<w£'r/V?i« 
Socioloffical Review 2\ (\95()l()H)-}. ' -.• , .• 

'World view or Wteltanschauung is discussed from several perspectives in the litera- 
ture. Warren Wagar in iVorld Views: A Study Ifi Comparalive IHKtory.i^cw York; Holt 
Rinchart and Winston. 1977) deals with it as.!hc-t'6nccption of the nature of cosirlic and 
human reality that discloses the ineaniug of life. Rob#rt Rcdfield. in " The Prirriitiv^c 
World View." Proceedings of the American Ph^ysophical Sogety, 96(1952). pp. 30-36. 
, sees it as a cognitive set by means- of which people peraji«wncliUionship between self, 
others and the cosmos, providing a ba^e for patterningUlay to day lite. Walter Oiig in 
"World us View and World as fwcnt," American Anthrop!flpHist7\,0W), PJP- 634-47. 
emphasizes the idiosyncratic aspfcct of world viewy the person's way of organizing data 
coming from witli6ut and from within. Clyde Kluckhohn and F. L. Strodtbcck in 
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yanations in I'aluc Orientations: (lymsiow. 111: Row PctcisoiuiiuK o., I%l ), picscMit a 
num-wHjylr, time, bcmg-bccoming-doing oritMitation-l also sec the writing ol (icorgc A. 
Kelly oii^ajj>yclu)logy ol personal constructs as relevant to this conceptualization ol 
world view: See (ieorge A. Kelly. A Vworvof Personality: The rsviho!o}^\ of Personal 
.(V>m7m /.v( New York: W. W. Norton &C\).Jnc., I%3) along with the more recent work 
ol Jesse Delia and associates in constructivism. These area sample of the perspectives 
which inllucnced the concepti^ili/ation ol world view as used in this paper 

«Morc work has been done on perception ol relationships than on intent in trans- 
actions. Among the writmgs which were helplul in developing this set of variables were: 
Dorothy James and Muriel Jongeward. Horn to. ^^7/^ ( Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley» 
1971); H, H. Kelley and J. W. WwhiwWjnterpersonal Relations: A Theory of InterJepen- 
(New York: JohnVViley and Sons, 1978); \ I. Korten/'Thc Irilluence ol Culture 
on the Perception ol Persons/' in I,arry A. Samovar and R. I. Porter, hUerrultural Com- 
muniratton: ,-1 Reader, (Belmont, C'a.: Wadsvvorth Publishing ( o., 1976, pp. 124-M.); 
Cieorge Herbert Mead, XfnuL Self, ami Society. (( hieago. III.: Umversity of C hicago 
Press^.M); Kenneth 1.. Villaid and I eland J. Whipple. Beginning's in Relational Conh 
munu;atum. (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1976); P. Wat/lawick, J. Beavin and 
D. Jiyrkson, Prayi^iatiis of Human CjommunirationA^i^v^ York: Norlonand Co.. 1967). 

I he three dimensions'ol perceived relationship generate eight combinations when 
one uses the two ends ol a sinularityHlissiiuKiirity contnuiuin. It lollows the same pattern 
as presented lor the three conip()neiUjj^()ru ()r^^P/<'u sh()wn earlier. PR, and PR^relerred 
to m the texXare levels one and lour in that kind ol liamework. Level I (homogeneity) is 
positive leelings (f ,). compatible goals ((i, ) and least hierarchical (H|); l evel 2 is when 
two ol the three variables are on the homogeneous end and one is at the heterogeneous 
eiul (e.g.. f',(ijH,()r f ,(i>H, or P..(iiHi); I.evel 3 is where twool the three variables arj: at 
the heterogeneous end and one is on the homogeneous end (e.g., P|(i.H>); I.eveR is as 
described m the ^ext with all three variables at the heterogeneous end ol the continuum, 

I his IS a briet excerpt ol the comprehensive taxonomy developed by the author oP 
this article; see Sarbauglv pp. 5.1-61. 
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CULTURE AND COMMUNICATION IN THE MODERN 
JAPANESE CORPORATE ORGANIZATION 



"Kl -I t) CHAOand WII.I IAM I <i()RI)i:N 

* ■ * • 

I. .day, alrnoHl all the world seeks trade w,th Japan. Hulc^rcds ..f b...,ks a.td^.rticlcs report ihul 
c«untrys re.nark.lble eeo.u.m.e sueees* and attribute this sueeess to unique nu.nagenient 
practiecs, So mueh that we read and hear about the. Japanese, organi/at.on, ho'wever .s 
y fragmentary I h,s essay attempts to discover u consistent and composite picture, by ^ompanng 

cn ol the more complete and recent scholarly discussions of Japanese culture and commumcu . 
lion within the.r corporate orgam/ations I he ehuracter.sties whicft were found to compose u 
picture o( Japanese corporal^ orjjani/ational life are: lifetime employment, u seniority based 
system, broud Innge benefit^ and company-based unions Communication within the Japanese 
eorporate orgam/a.ion abide by the prime norms of harmony and group cooperation, I hese 
concerns tor harmony are cvidem '» the ambiguities of the Japanese language, the use of face-to- 
lace over written cmmumcution. the open-space office setting, the concept of shared leadership ' 
and responsibil.iy. and the rmxi system through which consensus is sought. 

A Japanese riddle designed'uWiuscj^-rsons laceign^o that country begins with the 
question; II a businessman in a_,b>iit.-W*s conlronted with his mother, child and wife 
falling overboard, whom would he save lyst? First he would save his mother, next 
child and last his wile. The answer is not f Any or incongruous to Japanese. The order of 
rescue lollows^tle esttiblished mourning period. When one's mother dies the months of 
niourning arclmany; alter a c'hild's passing, the time of mourning is less and for a wife 
shorter still. l1K;modern version of the riddle follows a similar pattern but with a twist ff 
u businessman is1^rsU>eat with his wile and mistress who both fall into the ocean who 
will he save lirst? I he answer tht: Japanese suggest is again obvious. He would save his . 
-"Wife lirst. ol course, because his mistress would understand! The subtleties of the value 
assumptKuis ot a loreign culture, however in.scrutible on the surface, are not without 
reason. 

, ;^'n<-<-- the Western overtures of Admiral Perry and American battleships, industry 
within the Japanese islands has grown until today all the world seeks to trade with this 
competitor in textiles, steel, electronics, etc. On FOR TUNE'S annual list of the 200 
largest foreign industrial firms, nearly one out of five is now .lapanese.' Peter Drucker 
and a host ol others contend that Japanese management operates from a unique set of 
principles and practices which currently are threatened and in Rux. but also eminentjy 
worthy of study, il not immediate emulation. Drucker states: "Businessmen in tjie United 
States and Europe know Japanese industry as an important supplier, customer and 
competitor. But they Would also know it as a teacher."^ Further. Sethi suggests- "The 
Japanese miracle o^-conomic growth and recovery has been a con.stant object of envy 
and amazement in the West ... A clear understanding of the'natye and the ut^derlying 
rationale ol Japantise management practices must be a neeessar}! precondition for any 
evaluation of their effectiveness in other .H(y;ia! systems.*'_^ ^ 

Ihc Japanese system is complex and based on socio-cultural values, rooted in 
historical traditions and economir/ political situations. There is always fi danger in 
ovcnsimplihcation. and in the assumption that pr4Cticcs of another culture can be 
tran.H(erred to the next. Yet. while hi.story has shown fhat the people of Japan have been 
extremely successtui in adopting ideas and technology from the West, it is ironic that the 
reverie may be pos.sible. To syhat extent can U.S. firms beneficially adopt Japanese 
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management practit;c into the organization? Hclorcsitch a practical question might be 
answered, one must ask preliminary questions: (1) What are the unique cultural' 
characteristics ol Japanese management?; and (2), What decision-making processes and 
communication policies and practices are inherent to the Japan^*se business 
organization? Answers to these questions are prt^liminary to adoption, modili(sUition, or 
rejection by American managemt^nt ol Japanese decision-making and organizational 
communication policies and practices. Can those concerned that the American corporate 
commui\ity develop more participative management and give greater attci\tion to the 
quality of work-life, discover valuable lessons iu the Japanese way? 

So much that wc^hpar about the Japanese way is fragmentary, and therefore, in this 
essay we shall compare ten scholarly discussions 'of Japanese organizational life to 
discover if there might be a consistent picture, l-rom nearly 100 references we examined, 
we chose for comparison six books and four articles from recent studies accessible in if.S. 
libraries. I hey are arranged in alphabetical order:^ 



Aul 


Lb^r's name 


Article or book title 


Published date 


1, 


Adani?^^ Kobayashi World of Japanese Business 


1969 


I 


Ballon 


IJoin^ Business in Japan 


1967 


.1. 


Bowen 


'Mapanese Managers f ell How I'hetr System 
Works** ^ * 








1977 


4. 


l)e Mente 


• //f>vi* to fh) Business in Japan 


1972 ^ 


5. 


I)ore > . 


British Favtorv- Japanese Factor v 


197.1 


6. 


Drucker 


**What Wc Can Loiirn from Japanese 
Management** 


1971 


r 


Johnson & Ouchi 


**Made in' America (under Japanese 
Management)** ^ 


1974 


8. 


Miller 


**Managcment by Omikoshi, Iraditional 




f 




Ventures of Modern Business in Japan^* 


1963 




Scthi'^ 


Japanese Business and Social Conflict 


1975 ^ 


10. Yoshino 


Japan s Mand^erial System. Tradition and 








Innovation \ 


196K' 



' Compared with other studies, these ten scholarly works provide greater breadth, and 
more intensive descriptions of the Japanese business o(;ganization. In addition, a number 
of other materials were consulted. Som6 of them offered useful references and 
bibliographies/ some of them discus.scd only oric or two phenomena of the Japanese 
organization,^ and some of them offered background interpretation of organizational 
behavior.' ^ 

♦ The first section of this paper addresses general characteristics of Japanese 
organizational life. I'hc second, and central portion of this essay, compares what is 
reported concerning the "^several elements in Japanese communication and 
decision-making in'busincss organization/A comparative summary of our findings is 
presented in I able 1. " » 
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^ In Japan, when a person is first employed^ the assumption is that he is employed for 
life. Loyalty thus springs from mutual individual commitment for one's lifeand the 
company^s commitmeht to the individual. Lifetime employment has Itecn well 
documented in recent studies. Nine of the ten sti^dies in our comparative research report 

* lifetime employment. 

The origins of lifetime employment ca^ he traced partly to the'traditional ideas of 
responsibility and partly to the speed of Japan's moderni/atipn. After the Meiji 

* Restoration in LK68, Japan found it necessary to immediately adcfpt the technological 
processes of the West. \Axi educational and training centers could not cope with the 
demands of burgeoning JH^^s^ The alternative was on-the-job training. WorWj^^s were 
hired directly after jj^raduation from school as apprentices and instructed in Company 
techniques! The long apprcnticeship in a company makes one thoroughly familiar with 
the practices and operations of the company by the time aVesponsible position is 
achieved. Since the policies and practices vary from place to place, a skilled worker 
traiiied in one company would not be as likely qualified in another. Loyalty natdrally 
follows the training of a long apprenticeship to a people who hold ^ high respect for 

^ learning ihc "correct" way to do almost everything. In addition, lifetime tenure is 
supported by tf^e Japanese belief in "the firm as one family*' (kif^yoikka), "familistic 
management'' (keiei kazokushugi) and the seniority system (nenko jo reisuseUh), 
Another reason.for lifetime employment camt^in the 1920s when it wAdifficult for a 

. company to hire employees from another company. To prevent one's^OTji||j^ 
being hired away, companies reinforced the value of loyalty by adoptmgfH^Jtepi of 
lifetime employment. / 

■ . • V . 

Under this system, there is very little or ijjp prospect of changing jobs between 
companies. ^ ' . 

* At whatever level of orKiini^ilion in the Japanese factory ^^j^ worker commits himself on 
entrance to the company for lUc remainder of his W()rkingeareernin'()mpany will not discharge 
him even temporarily except the most extreme circumstances Me will nof<i^ipLhccompany for 
indiistrml employment elsewhere Me is'a member of the company in a way rf^scmbling that In 
which persons are members of families, fraternal organi^atidns. and other intimate aid 
personal groups in the United States." 1 

This observation is as'true of the young executive as it is of the low-level employle. The 
practice of lifetime employment is deady advafitageous for the employer. Low employee 
turnover means lowered training cqsi. Also, the system a|sures the company of a stable 
work -force and virtually guiirantees the employee a lifetime job. 

The lifetime employment system, however, is not as pervasiv)( in Jjipanese companies 
as one might think because it is not applied equally to all workers in the company, 
^jcncrally, Japanese companies keep about one third of their employees mis •^key 
employees." Ihese are guaranteed lifetime employment and seniority based wages, 
rhrough a variety of ways, the companies maintain a temporary work force which may 
be laid-off when a company is pressured by economic conditions. Most women, for 
example, are considered temporary, ^ 
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Another factor that makes the lilctimc employment system flexible is thcTetircment 
policy. I he normal retirement age Is 55. According to Sifthi: **Rctirt\men< benefits in the 
form ot^cnsions are either nonexistent or grossly inadequi^te whencomparcd to an 
employee^ peed, former status. oY^omparable Western standards. I'his forces him to . 
seek work in order t,o survive. I herefore. a permanent employee usually becomes a 
. temporary employee after his retirement, which means that he will do the same work but 
at a lower wage. 

Seniority-based System . ' 

A Japanese employee is paid' p/imarily on tL' basis of his length of service. Age and 
educational background at entry time are also important. Because of sueh a policy the 
wage or salary of a worker is not determined by the nature of his job, the level of his 
competence or performance. Since mosf^orkers are hired upon graduation, years of 
service are easily calculated by one's age. Jn a recent year, the average wage of Japanese 
worJcers aged 40 to 49 was 1.79 times as much as that for workers aged 20 to 24> In 
keeping wit-h the cultural respect lo] older people, the older the worker,^he higher his^-' 
salary.. One's position in the orgapi/ational hierarchy naturally corresponds to one^s ^ 
seniority. I'his may be illustrated by looking at the age of those who attended n seminar at 
Keio I) niversity for middle management. ITiree quarterns of the participants were in the 39 
to 4,9 age bracket and the median age- was 44, about ten years older than men filling 
comparable positions in the United States.'' 

However, the seniority-based system, described in all ten sources, is no longer as rigid 
as it once was. The need for new technicians has caused the wages of young employees to 
rise more than thpse of older employees. In addition, most large Japanese firms in recent 
years have installed a formal appraisal program to regularly evaluate the performance of 
'each enflployee. According to Ballon, allowances for age andMength of service have 
declined in frequency from 1956 to 1966, while allowances for position, job classification 
(shokumukvu), and "special work" have increasicd.'^ 

In Japan, respect for seniority is institutionalized in a kind of managerial godfather 
practice. Hvery young employee a godfather within his firm who is over age 45 arnd 
usually is graduated from the same university. Ihe godfather is not his immediate 
supervisor nor direct superior. Rather, one's godfather, hopefully, will become the top 
mandger of a subsidiary or affiliate cmrlpany by the time hi reaches 55.'^ A godfather 
may have many employees as his goochildren, but An employee usually has only one . 
godfather. , 

I he godfather is expected to*be available to provide advice^coUnseling, and<lisciplirtc 
during his first ten years in the company. Four of the ten sourcoi examined report-this 
practice. Before makings decision iftout whom to give what task» for instance, someone 
in the personnel department may consult with several employees* godfathers, A 
godfather also is expected to jnlcrcede at appropriate junctures in the advancement of 
one's career. ' 
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^ A large porlic 

than direct wages or salaries. For thi average employee, »n amount equal to more than 50 



^ A large portion of an employctss income comes from allowances and benefits rather 

rics. For thVave 
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percent of the monthly pay may come f rom special allowances for age. family obligation 
apd good attendance.'* Besides that, there are medical benefits, cafeteria privileges, 
•compaoy housing, etc.. and bonuses that usually equal four or five months pay each year! , 
por upper management, fringe benefits may include a car and driver, a vacation house 
and expense accounts for lavish parties. Of the ten resources^nine describe extensive 
fr,ingc benefits. 



Enterprise-based Union 

Identification with one's company is jjo high that upon introducing oneself, one's 
company's namc'^is also given.. Likely lifetime employment causes workers to identify 
with the company rather' than >with a particular skill, a fact that is renected in union 
o<gani/atio,n. Most of Japanese unions organize on an enterprise-by-enterprke basis. A 
secretary, a manager and a maintenance man at ftift same company may belong to the 
same union. 

In a country with predominantly company unions, it is easier tS stabilize employer- 
employee relations. I hc-anion itself will not be as indejfendent as those of the West and 
there may be considerable discrepancy in wages and. working conditions between large 
and small companies. Six out of the ten st^idies report entcrpriSe-based unions. 

In this neition we have described four general historically generated and socially 
approved 'characteristics which in comparison to other cultures are unique to the 
•l^nese business organiz.ationu( I ) lifetime employnjent for those in management and 
the core «f the work force, (2) a system which places great importance upon seniority. (3) 
a system which provides a wide array of fringe benefits and (4) enterprise-based unions. 
In the remainder of our study, we )ihall describe communication practices and decision- 
makmg processes which are typical of the Japanese business' organization. 

COMMUNK AMON PRACTIC ES AND DECLSION-M AKINCi PROCESS 

How does Japanese management function? In what way does it differ from American 
management practice.s'.' A picture of internal communication of the Japanese'business 
organization i.v,not consistently drawn as will be evident upon the examination of Table 

1. Communication Tends to be Vague 

Japanese tend to express themselves ambiguiously. Ihey hesitate when they have t\ 
say "no." and they may say "yes" but mean "no."*Ihe Japanese language structure iA 
conducive to ambiguity.'^ I heir verbs come at the end of .sc^itences and therefore, one is 
nm able to understand w^\t is being said until the whole sentence isnttered. In addition, 
the Japanese language is yuite loose fn logical vonufection. Qnc can talk for hours without 
reaching the point. Akira Suzuki, a leatjing sqjiolar, considers the ambiguity of. his 
country's language as a manifestation of the need jo get along wit^ one another."- 1- ven in 
ordinary conversation. Japanese willsny "Ah.so. \ies ne." or '•Honto t/<'.v io." (gratifying 
rwponsc) whereas an American conversation might be more apt to include "No. I dgij't 
think-so." Intuitive understanding or harafn'i, which can be translated as "belly art or 
abdominal performance" is more important because, as many Japanese proverbs remind 
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■ one. verbal language is nbt, worthy of trust and in" fact is ev<?.n a dangerous thing.". The 
need for tpainteriiince of ha^iifjony and avoidance of confiict carry over into the Japanese 
business organization, and therefore. Japanese commuriication practices tend t« be 
vague and general. Half our sources-report this phenomenon. 

» 

2? Communication Emphasizes Harmony * 

The emphasis within the organization is often upon the ability of the individual to 
work cooperatively with his group, rather than upon one's ability to lead or to work as an 
individual. The concern for group harmony frequently is evident'in company mottos. For : 
example, the Hitachi Corporation motto reads: "The spirit of harmony is one which has . 
always been most highly valued in our firm."i" 

In Japan, relationships are very important. Therefore, there is much attention to g?ft- , 
gfving and to politeness. The sense of public consciousness, howl^ver. is not so strong. 
One's responsibility is quite weak to^those whom one does not know. For example, a 
person probably wiH say Sumimasen (Excuse me) upon stepping upon the foot, of a 
stranger on a train, but if it is the foot of a friend or an acquaintance, he definitely will say 
Sumimasen. The cultural concern for harmony in one's relationships, of course, carries 
overmto aji indmdu^il's behavior within his work organization. Seven of the ten sources 
report the high value Japanese place upon harmony. 

^ Perhaps the ten(Jency of Japanese to speak with very little gesticulation, and a general 
sobriety, (not tote confused with Vestraint when it comes toconsumption of alcoholic 
beverages, for heavy drinking is cortimon) and the value of'hard work, order', security, 
training and good manner, all coalesce into a unique concern of this culture for secure 
and harmonious relationships. 



\ 
\ 



\ 

3# Ritualistic Communication is Importan^ 

I* . 

The Japanese love for ritual may be o^rved wi|iin the JaQpnese business 
organization. The Matsushita Electric Company\(or example, begins its working day 
with a hymn to country, arid company. All the emfHpyees assemble to sttig: 

\ 

For the building of a new Japan y 
Lefs put our strength and mind toother. 
^ Doing our best to promote produc4ioi\ 

Sending our goods to the people of the World, 
v3 Endlessly and continuously, \ 

Like water gushing from a fountain. 
Grow, industry, grow, grow, grt)w! \ 
Matsushita Electric!*'^ \ 



I and many other companies, the day opens with five minutes of supervised 
:s. Half of our sources report on group rituals such as company motto,\png. 



At Toyota 
calisthenics 
and physical exercise 
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4, The JapanestrBusir\pssm^n Primarily Depends Upon Face-to-Face Communication 

When communicating within the business organization, one is expected to start with 
face-to-face discussion. Not to da so, is to show disrespect. According to Kosuke 
Miyoshi, a letter is rather sort of a (ecord or conclusion. 20 If one sends a letter to a 
company, he most probably will not get an answer, biit after talking face-to-face, a letter 
serves as a record or confirmation. The contrary is true in the United States. Only one of 
our sources, however, mentions this practice as still true in today's Japanese business 
organization. V 

: ■ , i 

5, The Japanese Firm Utili/es Open-Space Offices 

In the traditional Japanese home, a large single room serves multiple functions. At 
night, it is the bedroom, at one time in the day, it is the dining room, and yet another time 
the. liviii^ room. This sense of bpen-space, likewise, is characteristic of Japartese 
aesthetics expressed in the business organization. 

A typical Japanese office is located in a large open area filled with desks and tables. 
There are only a few private office;; for senior executives' )n the open-space office, the . 
middle manager usually sits at the head of a long table with his work team seated around 
it. Each manager thus can easily turn to another manager ^nd discuss a common 
problem. Consequently, individual conferences in a very real sens?Ifr^ open for others to 
hear. As one might expect, the open-space office arrangement facilitates calling small 
group conferences. Individual secrecy and the ^grapevine are minimized' and internal 
cc!lnmun(/c<rtion is facilitated. One of our sources reports on the Japanese open-space 
office setting, . j 

6, Communication is Group-Oriented * 

The Japanese are racially homogeneous and they are extremely groyp oriented. The 
anthropologist Ruth Benedict pressed the Japanese denial of individualism in favor of 
collectivity orientation,^' Sirttilarly, Fukutake indicates that group membership is 
considerably more important to the Japanese than to citizens of the United States. In 
an emfVfkal study of Japanese values, Caudill and Scarr reported strong 
coUecfiyil^ orientation in Japan, Il^is not*ynusuaK for example, for large numbers of 
newly weds to enjoy a f^roup honeymoon trip, and wheft Japanese *businessmen^ravel, 
they most frecjiiently travrJ in small delegations. 2* Japanese culture lays great stress upon 
acting properly. The "shame" of the group and "losing face'' in the eyes of others holds 
great cgntrol over one's behavior. Consequently, the words "I" and "you" tend to be 
missing in daily conversation. Group centeredness carries over into the Japanese 
organization. 

Japanese v^orkers wear their firm's uniform. They appear to havcjess autonomy irfthe 
work situation, In^a survey which asked wf\cther an employee should work at his own 
pace, 78 per cent of a British' Engineering sample, as jcompared to ony 25 per cent of the 
employees at the Hitachi Corporation, said that they preferred to work Hi their own 
pacc.^^ Japanese employees often cheer each other when changing shifts, like baseball 

r 

V 
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^ players applauding a team-mate who has just hit a home run,^^ This is yet another instance 
' of the Japanese unique emphasis on the group. One very.able executive described the 
traditional organization in Japan as "Management by Omikoshi."^? \ he omikoshi is the 
portable shfine carried on the shoulders of perhaps a dozen men. I he fun of it is to carry 
the shrine, sliout "washoi. wif^hoP in unison, ah^ add one\s weight to the weight of ihe 
other polo carriers. All ten of our sources report the group-oriented character of the 
Japanese. 



7; Leadership and Responsibility are Diffused 

Since in Japanese business a task is performed by a group rather than by. individuals, 
responsibility is not located in anyone person. The responsibilities of each organizational 
unit also are defined onl^ in very general and brpad terms.. Job descriptions are vague. 
The organizational chart is drawn in terms of divisions rather than departmental heads. 
For example, "The export department shall take charge of exportation and necessary 
investigations and negotiations/'jn 

I here is a tendency to reduce the role of a top manager to a figurative ond, even to an 
ornamenti/1 role (kazarimono). Very ofjpn, the top executive has grown up with a group, 
knows its members and has a talent for keeping communication flowing, A manager's 
primary responsibility in thr ccVrnpany is to create a proper atmosphere and to maintain 
harmonious interpersonal relationships. Because there is no clear-cut delineation of 
individual authority and function, a Japanese leader\s power is relatively Uft4:ertaih and 
tacit. All ten studies report this characteristic. - ' 

8. Decision-making Practices are Consensual 

K 

is composed of two parts: rin means that subordinates submit a proposal to their 
peers and requesting their input and approval, f^i means deliberation and discussion, A 
propo.sal is usually initiated by a'lower-level employee when confronted with a problem 
common in the conduct of day-to-day l^.usiness. I he document drafted is known as a 
rinf^tsho, I he rin^^isho states the proble^^and a suggestion for its .solution with reasons 
for accepting it. I he formal rin^^isho must be passed arouncj various divisions and 
departments to all concerned. Hach person receiving the paper places his nAme-seal on the 
document as evidence that he has .seen and approved it, or Ije may add a moc|ification. If 
he disapproves, he will return the document to thcinitiatir for revision of tlhe propo.sal. 
After a revision, the initiator may again circulate the document on t^ie safne 'rbute up 
through different levels of managemc'nt to top management, eventually reaching the 
president. If the president stamps 1iis seal, the rin^ishd is returned to (hcoriginator for 
implementation. - ■ • ' , 

I he larger the organization, the more complicated is the decision process because it 
involves reviewing proposals from dozens of people whose major concerns naturally are 
their own and those of their division. When a decision to be made is of major importance, 
the initiator' first will consult informally with the parties involved rather than only 
circulating a formally prepared proposal.^'' In this manner, the initiator will minimize the 
jiossible disagreement 4ind conflict which might occur when his d<KumetA is circulating. 
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Tlic top executive seldom will disapprove the rin^i.sho because the Inwer-level initiator 
intuitively ^will have considered the top executive's viewpoint before writitfg the formal 
document. > 

Rin^i is coiisistent with Japanese c\ilture. The system has definite ij^dvimtages. 
Proposals ace initiated by those closest to a problem or an area which needs attention. 
Thus, hn^i offers lower-level employees a Chance to demonstrate their capabilities and 
also m^ike fresh inputs into a highly-strtictured ahd hierarchical organization, 
FurlheTmorc; by circulating Ihe proposal (rirtffLsho), all those concerned in the firm wjll 
become informed, and acquire ownership in thf decision-making. 

Opponents ol the ^n^i mode of decision-making argue that it is too slow for today's 
rapidly changing technology and markets. They also contend that a lower-level employee 
lacks a company-wide perspective. He tends to see things in short-range rather than 
long-range terms. Uiider hn^i, authority is diffuse and responsibility ill-defined. Giving 
one'*^seal ol approval to proposals piled high may become perfunctorily bureaucratic 
rather than a matter of critical evaluation. Finally, bccaijse the system depends upon 
middle and lower level, managers to generate proposals, lop fttanagers tend to be 
followers tatHer than rrfo vers and shapers. ' 

In a few Japanese busincss's)rgani/atii|pns, effoi^s are underway to revise or even to 
eliminate the consensual system, in them, ihc n/j^ format has been simplified by 
reducing the number of individuiUs who must eximiine a proposal. Instead of circulating 
a proposal, conlpanies have the rin^ishq.s brought to executive meetings, in others, the 
hn^i.shos may be submitted directly to top management in urgent cases, ^furthermore, 
"delegation of'auth(Hity is becoming more common. Although somewhat reformed, the 
.system of ^^/Vj^^/ continues to be in the mainstream of decision-making in today's Japanese 
orgarfi/ation. Almost all recent studies cited the current use of vinf^k and seven of these 
mention modern modification.s% 

Consensual dec?sion-making also is the norm within a meeting of managers, in a 
meeting, the Japanese use a method of reaching agreement called matomari, or 
^adjust rfient,^ Preliminary to discussion, a senior member usually Hnakes an opening 
«itatement dealing with factual information pertaining to the issue. A statement may 
provide hints of a manager's preference, but it does not commit him to a specific idea or^ 
course of action. Gradually, 'the members begin to sense the direction of the group arid 
adjust their own Vievvs accordingly. Most commonly, they have worked together long 
enough to know what are the others' attitudes toward a certain issue. Thus, it is relatively 
easy to limit the coVtflict and reach a consensus, if not unanimity. If ap argument docs 
cmerglpihe leader usually suggests a»^follow-up meeting, or one of the more prestigious 
members noay try to reconcile the two sides. Occasionally, one of Ihe middle or 
lower flatus members tries for some sort of comic relief.^' Together they will work toward 
SI compromise whicHi'akcs into consideratiori Ui£desire and feelings of both the majority 
and -minority. However, until approximately^^ifrper cent of the members are in 
agreement, minority n^embcrs may support their own points of view, * 

The real power iA iii the hands (^f the men of influence. Ihere isan"o\d boy network" in 
Japanese* business, rhey tend to stay behind the scenes. Informally, they shareimportant 
iVoijnatioK}, Usually, before a mceting'ts held they hiivc reached a dlecision and a meeting 
probceiis 4^actjy as was i|ifortnally*planncd, 

■■ ' ■■ ' ii 
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'rhe»Japanese economy is directed toward a national goal, and almost everyone feels a 
sense of participation in it. This may be traceable ta the historic and geographicfact that 
scratching out a living on those mountainous, typhoon-prone islands has been tough and 
requires a consensual commitment. There is a norm akin to the Protestant ethic. 
Subordinates greet superiors with o-iso-gashii-desho: which translates "You must be in 
an honorably busy state of affairs.''^ There is a spirit of cartel in spite of the fact that 
under U.S. occupation the cartels of Mitsui. Mitsubishi and Sumitomo were broken up. 
In the seventies, however, the presidents of the 27 Mitsubishi companies meet on Friday 
every month to plan a common strategy. The 17 Mitsui presidents meet once a month on 
Thursday and the 17 Sumitomo presidents one Monday per month. The big borrowers 
have a council, and unusually large bank debts in Western terms are permitted these 
firms. Engineers from competirig firms swap technological ideas." There is a club 
atmosphere and a consensus building practice which helps the Japanese nation function 
as one giant corporation. 



SUMMARY 



Ihe characteristics which compose a picture of Japanese organizational life are 
indeed, overlaj^ping and interrelated: \\{^mc employment, a seniority-based system! 
wide frmge benefits and enterprise-based'uriVs. I he general cultural characteristics in 
some degree were describe(| io almost all of the^scholarly sources which were compared. 
The nature lof communication within the business organization, however, was not so 
consistently addressed. Internal communication practices of the Japanese business 
organization abide by the prime norms of harmony and group cooperation. The 
ambiguities of the Japanese language, the primary mc p{ face-to-facc communication, 
the open-space office setting, and the concept of sharedicadership and responsibility are 
natural extensions of the Japanese central Values. The rinKi system through which 
consensus is sought in Japatlese decision-making, though slightly modified under the fast 
moving constraints of today's organizational complexities, is still a very common and 
deep-seated practice. 

•» 

Japanese management^ up to now has been able to take advantage of those practices. 
Whether traditional manageriar ideologies and practices may endure is uncertain. 
Individualisns is emerging in a number of wayS. Greater clarification of one's job duti8s 
and the establishment of individual accountability are beginning to appear. Today^s 
reliance upon technology and complex information systems has shortened the time-span 
for business decision-making and is forcing the Japanese organization to modify and 
adopt faster systems. They are changing, but the major characteristics will not be easily 
rcfilaced. 

From this comparison often studies dealing with the Japanese industriaHand business 
organization, hopefully. for(;ign businessmen^ who trade with the Japanese might gain 
some measure /of intcrcultural understanding, and perhaps those who are managers and 
executives in American firms may experiment yvith some of the alternative approaches to 
communication and decision-making which arc so integral to\hc Japanese corporate 
orgajii/ation. Those of us involved in the research of organizational communication can 
mosif'certainly benefit from study of the Japanese organization. 
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FFECTS OF INSERVICE TRAINING 

ON TEACHERS' ATTITUDES 
TQWARD CULTURAL DIVERSITY 

eUZABETH BERRY and PAUL D. KRIVONOS 

This study invcsiigaied the effecis of inservice iraininft on leachers* auiiudcs toward culiunil 
pluraliim. Teachers in ihe Los Angeles Unified School District, who took courses designed' to 
increase cultural awareness. complete<f questionnaires before and after participating in the 
courses. Results indicate that teachers* tolerance for ambiguity increased after taking th/course 
and thit teachers in non-minority schools improved their attitudes toward cultural diversity 
after taking the course. Implications of the results of this study for tchchearnr»«*rchera. and 
practitioners of intercultural commuTucttion are discussed. ^ ■ ^ 

EducationaHcidcrs throughput the United StatcKre beginning to recognize cultural 
pluralism as a valuable rationale for planning and implementing programs to improve 
the quality of mtercultural interaction. In an attempt to bring cultural pluralism to the 
classroom, numerous task forces and copimissions have studied multicultural education 
and its incorporation into the educational system.' Until recently, however, Ukural 
pluralism was either ignored or discounted as a worthwhile basis for formulating educa- 
tional policy. "Anglo conformity" and the "melting pot" were the acceptable theories 
used to bring various ethnic, religious, and racial subcultures into the mainstream of 
American life.^ "Anglo conformity" demands complete renunciation of a person's 
cultural background in favor of the behavior and values of the Anglo-Saxon group; the 
•^melting pot" seeks a merger of the Anglo-Saxon groupji^ with oth^r cultural groups, 
producing a blending of their individual cultures into a d new inVigenous American 
culture. 

The rnost recent the6ry of assimilation is cultural pluralism. "The presumed goal of the 
cultural pluralists is to maintain enough subsocietal separation to guarantee the continu- 
ance ot th« ethnic cultural tradition and the existence of thegr6up, without at the same 
time irjfcfrfering with the carrying out of standard responsibilities to the general American 
civic life."J Maint^ning the balance of separation for preservation of ethnic traditions 
with the need for participation in American life poses many problems for society, and 
education as an institution which fosters society's values. The question of how to encour- 
age interactiph among groups is not easy to answer. One way to facilitate this interaction 
and to promote acceptance of responsibilities of civic life is to bcaw^re of and implement 
programs aimed at improving communication among diverse ethnic groups in society. 

There ^a\c bcctj various attenripts by both legislators and educators to find methods of 
teaching cultural pluralism to teachers. The State of California, for example, in 1969 
enacted a statute (Article 3.3) which mandated that by July I, 1984, districts with a 
. "substantial^ population of diverse ethnic backgrounds must provide an inservice pre- 
paration program designed ^o prepare teachers and other professional school service 
personnel to understand and effectively relate to the history, culture and jcurrent prob- 
lems of these students and their environment."* Somet)f the methods developed by edu- 
cational researchers focused directly on communication skills,' Some focused indirectly , 
on communication skills, such as in courses on hunlin relations training and sensitivity 
training,* whil^ others employed experiential techniques to increase awareness of cultural 
pluralism/ In addition, increasing a teacher's empathy was also utilized to iocreasc 
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awareness of cultural pluralism.** Thus, a number of approaches have bcdn tried in train- 
ing teachers to improve their understanding of cultural -pluralism. 

School districts throughout the State of California have developed inservice training 
projjrams and courKCs to meet the requirenrtents regarding multicultural training. The 
Los Angeles ^Jnified School District with its 30,000 teachers, launched one of the most 
comprehensive and varied multicultural inservice programs. In September, 1975, the 
Board of Education of the Los Angeles Unified School District adopted rules which were 
to entourage participation in multicultural staff development programs. The Board of 
*^ Education required that in order to qualify for a schedule advancement on <he prepara- 
• tion salary scheflule, the teacher must complete two semester units authorized to meet the 
requirements, of Artkle 3.3. Teachers were required to take two courses: one general 
survey course and one rclatingto a specific minority group. Ninct^n general courses and 
seventec^n specific courses were offered duringthe 1976-77 school ycaf, involvingapprox- 
imately 16,000 teachers.** I hc multicultural inservice training program implemented by 
the Los Angeles Lkiified School District represents a variety of strategies attempting to 
crcate anore .positive attitudes on the part of teachers toward cultural diversity. 

Ihc aifn of this study was to assess the ctfcctivencss of the 3 J courses in changing 
attitudes of the teachers of the Los Angeles Unified School District. Unlike most previous 
research in the area of multicultural training, this study attempted to examine such 
training in a natural, field setting. In addition, this study attempted to utilize a large 
number of subjects who were not self-selected and whose participation had very real 
constquenccs for them. . ' 

• The main research question examined in the study was; "What is the»effectiveness of 
the 3.3 courscsT More specifically, we attempted ih study the following questions: Is 
there a change in attitudes of teachers jtoward cultural pluralism as a consequence of 
taking the courses? Are there any differential attitude shifts between those who take a 
course about a specifjf: ethnic group and those who take a general course? Does the grade 
^ level taught by a teacher differ^tially affect a change in^is/ her attitudes toward cultural 
pluralism? Docs tcachin^j at a ratially mixed >school differentially affect a change in a 
teacher's attitudes toward cultural pluralism/ * 




METHOD 



Research Design ^ . * v ^ 



Given the prctcst-posttest nature of this study, a repeated measures design would have 
been the most appropriate research design to employ.. Practically, however, sucha design 
was undesirable due tolhe fear expressed by many teachers and administrators that 
teachers, even if assured anonymity, would cither not honeiitly answer the question on 
anj^of the measures or would not an.swcr tht' measures at all. In addition, strict anonymity 
of subjects was one of the requirements for being allowed to conduct this study. The 
researchers, therefore, were forced to adopt a non-repeated measures design in which 
there was no identification of subjects by any means. The administration of the iticasurcs 
thus became an independent variable. 
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Subjects /\ 



Subjects were 2 1 7 1.os Angeles City School teachers in the pretest administrati<5n of the , 
measuresand 19! l-os Angeles City School teachers in the posttest administration of the 
measMres. All subjects were enrolled in 3.3 courses offered by the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. Pretest-posttest subjects came from the same 3.i courses. Though partic- 
ipation was voluntary, all teachers imthe 3.3 Courses included ifthe study filled out the 
measures. C ourses targeted for inclusiori in the study came from a random sampling of 
hsts of the 3.3 courses offered within each of the twelve areas of the Los Angelejj'Unified 
School District. Leaders of thirty-three 3.3 courses were asked to allow the teachers in 
their courses to participatfe in this study. Of these. 18 complied with this request. Thus / 
while the sample does seem a representative one. it cannot be taketvas-a truly random 
sample of all of the* 3.3 courses offered. 

A control group of 50 subjects from anothel school district in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area took the pretest and posttqst measures at the same time that the experimental 
subjects did. A control group of It)s Angeles City School teachers would have bctn 
preferable, but due to the mandatory nature of their participation in the 3.3 program this 
option was not possible. Control group teachers were selected because they did not have 
to take the 3.3 courses at that time, and because they came from the same metropolitaji 
area as fhe Los Angeles teachers. 

independent Variables 

As previously stated, the administration of the measures (pretest, posttesl) forms the 
mam independent variable for this study. The most appropriate way to include the other • 
independent variables into the design would be to form a single multiple-factor analysis 
of variance ( ANOVA). The ex post facto nature of the independent variables in this study 
prevented the u.se of such a design because of the lack of adequate cell si/e when all 
independent variables were crossed. Instead, one 2x2x2 ANOVA and^ne 2x2 ANOVA 
were used to test the research questions."' ■ ' ^ ' " 

The 2x2x2 ANOVA ufilized the administration of the measures (pretest, posttest) the 
^grade level taught (elementary, secondary), and the racial mixture of the school (minority 
school over 25% mintyity enrollment, non-minority school under 25% minority 
enrollment) as the independont variables. The 2x2 ANOVA utilized the administration of 
the measures (pretest. posl<est) and the nature of the course (general, specific) as the 
independent variablds '(See Figure 1 for a graphic represpntatipn). 

« 

A 

I>cpcndcnt Measures 

' . ■ ' V 

I wo measuring in.strumcnts were u.sed tp evaluate the effects of the (3.3) multicultiuSl 
courses in changing attitudes toward cultural diversity. I'he first part of the instrument 
consisted of the Scrambled Stntcnce lest developed by Costin which unobtrusively 
meH.surcs hostility." The second part of the instrument consisted of a 25-item question- 
naire designed tojncasure attitude* of respondents toward a variety of i.ssues related to ' 
cultural pluralisrTn>ome items in the in.strument were selected from scales measuring 
tfogmatism. ethnoccntrism. tolerance for umbiguity/and ethnic prejudice. Other items. 
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were included to measure attitudes particularly salient fop Los Angeles teachers including 
attitudes toward teacher transfer and atlitudes toward the 3.3 courses. A preliminary 
questionnaire ol 35 items was first administered to fifty teachers attending summer 
school at California State University, Northridge. From the original list of questions, 
t^wenty-five were selected for use in this study ; t*he ten items dropped were vague, ambigu- 
ous, and difficult for respondents to understand. 

I'he data from this questionnaire were submitted to principal components factor 
analysis with iterations and varimax rotation. A six factor solution was found with item 
inclusion based upon a loading of .50 or greater on that factor and .35 or less on any other 
factor. The six factors were labeled as follows: Factor I, Attitudes Toward Hthnic 
Diversity; Factor 2, Attitudes I'oward Teacher Integration; Factor 3, Ease in New Situ- 
ations; Factor 4, I olerance for Ambiguity; Factor 5, I'olerance for Linguistic Difference; 
and Factor 6, Attitudes I oward 3.3 Courses. 



I igure 1. Subjects Per Cell tor Analysis of Variance Designs 

ADMINIS- MINORIIY CiRADF ADMINIS- 
TRAIION SCHOOL ^ LHVLL IRAIION 



COIJRSH 
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^^econdary n - 166 
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Nlonminority '\ n - 20 ^ Specific 

Secondary n ~ 37 

n ^ ^4 



Minority 



Elementary 

n = 72 CJeneral 



Secondary '^-^ 

POSITFSI ^ ^^J^ POSLI FSI' . 

Elementary 

Nonmitiority " ^ ' ^ * Specific 

Secondary " 
n ^ 19 ' 



RESULTS 



Administration (Pretest-Posttest) Main Effects 



fhcrc was only one statistically significant main effect.from the pretest to the posttcst 
administration of the questionnaire. In both ANOVAs, there was an increase in Factor 
4 l olcrancc for Ambiguity from the pretest to the posttcst ( I able I ). Not)ther main 
effects were found to be significant in either of the ANOV Aj^ between pretest and posttcst 
measures. • ^ 
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TABLE I 

ADMINISTRATION MAIN EFFECTS FOR 
FACTOR 4 TOLERANCE FOR AMBIGUITY" 



Source of Variation 


SS 


df 


MS ^ 


F 


P ^ 


Administration 


(A) 


22.27 


1 


22.27 


4.98 


0.04* 


Course 


(B) 


0.36 


1 


0.36 


0.67 


0.99 


A X B 




1,57 ■ 


- 1 


1.57 


0.29 


0.99 


Error • 




196.3.77 


360 


5.46 







♦p < ,05 

*Notc: For all ANOVAs (each of which utilized Administration as an independent 
variable), the Administration main effect was significant.' 

i 



Administration X Course Effects 



There xyas anTndjraction effect between the administration of the questionnaire and 
the type of course on Factor 6 Attitudes Toward 3.3 Courses (Table 2 and Figure 2). 
Teachers taking general courses had less positive attitudes after taking their general 3 J 
courses, while those taking specific cour.ses had more positive attitudes after taking their 
specific 3.3 courses. 



V 

rABLE2 

ADMINIS I RA IION X COURSE INTERACTION FOR 
, . FAC I OR 6 A m i DDES lOWARD 3,3 COURSES 



Source of Variation 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Administration (A) 


2.0K 


1 * 


2.08 


1.58 


0.21 


Course ^ (B) 


11.15 


1 ' 


11.15 


8.51 


0.0 1 •* 


A X B 


5.45 


1 


5.45 


4.16 


0.04* 


Error • 


493,87 


377 


1.35 






•p < .01 ^ ; 
**p < .05 
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n 
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ADMINISTRAl ION X C OtJRSE INTERACTION FOR 
FACTOR 6 A rm DDES TOWARD 3.3 COURSES'* 



— ~D Specific 




General 



The 



Pretest - Posttest 
highc^5||a«!^score. the more positive the attitude toward 3.3 courses. 

Administration X Minority School Effects 

There was an interaction between teaching in a minority school and the administration 
of the questionnaire for Factor I (Table 3 and Figure 3). Those teaching in a minority 
school had the.r attitudes toward ethnic diversity hold constant between pretest and post- 
test admm.strat.on of the questionnaire, while those teaching in a non.minority school 
.shflWed more positive attitudes toward ethnic diversity after taking the 3.3 course than 
before. 

I ABLE 3 

ADMINISTRATION X MINORITY SCHOOL INTERACTION FOR 
FACTOR I ATM l UDES TOWARD ETHNIC DIVERSITY 

— *- — ■ — ■ i 



Source of Variation 


ss 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Administration (A) 


16.62 


I 


16.62 


0.85 


0.99 


Minority School (B) 


, 44.12 


I 


44.12 


2.26 


■ 0.13 


Grade Level • (C) 


" 279.94 


I 


279.94 


14.37 


0.0 1** 


A X B 


93.35 


I 


93.35 


4.79 ' 


0.03*. 


AXC* 


"^40.87 


I 


■ 40.87 


2.10 


0.14 


B X C 


54.50 


I 


54.50 * 


'2.80 . 


0.09 


A X B X C 


24.18 


■ I 


24.18 > 


L24 




Error 


6018.54 


30^ 


19.48 * 







♦♦p<.0l 

•p<.05 
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FIGURE.! % 
ADMINISTRA HON X MINORITY SCHOOL INTERACTION FOR 
FACTOR 1 ATTITUDES TOWARD ETHNIC^IVERSITY" 
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N^nminority'i^hool 
Minority School 



a 1 



' Pretext Posttcst 

I hc higher the score, the more positive t^e attitude toward cultural diversity, . 

Control. Group 

There were no changes in the control group if rom the first admmistratlliito the secon 
administration of the questionnaire (Table 4). A 



TAB1,E4 

PRH ri:JxI-P()SnEST T*TESlS FOR CONTROL GROUP 
ON HOSTILITY, FACTOR 1-5 



Variables ' 


* 

< 


df 


. ' P 


Hostility 


■ 0, 12 


87 


0.90 


Factor 1 








(Attitudes loward Ethnic Diversity) 


0.32 


85 


0.75 


Factor 2 








(Attitudes loward leachcr Integration) 


0.21 


86 


0.83 


Factor 3 






1 


(Ease in New Situations) 


o.o.v 


87 


0.98 


Factor 4 








'( I'olerancc for Ambiguity) ' . 


' 0.04 


87 


0.97 s 


Factor 5 








( Tolerance for Linguistic Difference) 


. 0,48 


87 


0.63 
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DJSCUSSION t 

Across ail subjects, there was an increase in tolerance tor anfibiguity after taking 3.3 ' 
courses. For at least one factor, the 3.3 courses did have an effect in changing teachers* 
attitudes in the desired direction. Since Allport Miggests that a lack of tolerance for 
ambiguity is related to prejudice,'^ this finding si^gests that the 3,3 courses might have 
some effectiveness in reducing teachers* prejudice. It should be kept hi mind, howeveV, 
that only one of the several criterion variables showed any main effect change from pre- 
test to posttest administration of the questionnaire.- 

X Another positive finding about the 3,3 programs was the interaction effect bet>^en 
teaching in a minority school and the administration ol\the questionnaire Qn Factor 1 
Attitudes Toward Ethnic Diversity, Those teachers in the non-minprity lichools had a 
significantly positive increase ffli their attitudes toward ethnic diversity, while those in 
minority schools showed no such positive increase. Teachers in the minority schools are a 

, part of a cultural pluralistic experience and are familiar with cultural differences, while 
tho!je teachers not in minority schools have not had the opportunity to experience cultural 
pluralism or ethnic diversity in,the classroom. Thus, the 3.3 courses seem to provide 
information^.and experiences which help tjeachers who do not have direct classroom 

• experiences with minorities become more positive toward cultural pluralism. 

Attitudes toward \hc types of 3,3 course evidenced spme change from hie pretest to ' 
posttest adrninistratiSn of the questionnaire! Teachers taking specific courses were more 
positive in their -attitudes toward 3.3 courses after completing those cours^§J)han bcfdre. 
Teachers taking the general courses were slightly less, positive toward 3,3 courses after 
cojTipleting those courses thaa before. One reason posifed for this effect is that the general, 
courses are mainly taught by video tape with little opportunity Tor interpersonal inter- 
action among the participants, while the specific courses did provide for such interaction. 
Further investigation of this possibility revealed that those general courses taught by 
videotape were less preferred than those providing forjnterpersonal interactlofr.among 
' participants. Participants in those general courses allowing for interaction did not differ 
significantly in their attitudes toward 3,3 courses from those taking the specific courses. It / 
^cems evident that teacher^ prefer to learn ab'out'cultural pluralism in a sjHtlhg which 
allows them to interact with others, » 

1 

From our findings, it does seern that the 3.3 progrifms do have an effect on teachers' 
attitudes, though perhaps not to the extent desired by educational policy makefs. 1 here 
arc a number of reasons to explain why the results did not indicatc.a greater effectiveness 
of such programs. . « , 

First, the questions asked in this study were not directed taward measuring the specific 
goals set up by the 3,3 courses. They measured general attitudes; because of this lack of 
specificity in the questionnaires, the results may not refiect accomplishment of specific 
goals. . * 

. • « * ' • ' 

Second, there may have been a ceiling effect which did not allow for reflection of atti- 
tude change. For the most part, teachers who participated in this study had fairly positive 
attitudes toward cultural pluralism, ease in new situations^ were tolerant of ambiguity, 
afid were tolerant of linguistic differences,. It may be that there was not sufficient lati- 
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tude for change in attitudes by tl*.se teachers; there may have been little room for shifts in 
attitudes from before to after taking the courses. . ' 

« 

Third, there are some methodological limitations in this study. There were too few 
^subjet'ts in certain cells to allow for testing of higher order interactions. Thus, any poten- 
,Uai higher order interactions could not have been di.scovered in this study. The lack of 
ability tQ randomly assign subjects to treatment conditions and control groups may have 
introduced logical and psychological threats to the validity of this experiment. The fact 
that a repeated measures. design was ruled out by practicalities may have decrea.scd the 
chance of finding changes which may have actually occurred from before to after taking 
the course. ♦ 

CONCLUSION 

While thcte were some findings that 3.3 courses offered by the I,os Angeles Unified 
School District were beneficial in helping teachers become aware and morc^olerant of 
cultural diversity, the evidence did not suggest overwhelming changes in attitudes nor 
satisfaction with the program itself Active involvement of participants, however, did 
increase their preference for multiculturifl training courses. While then; was no direct 
evidence in this .study of any attitude chanjge based ujjon active participation, there is 
evidence that people learn more in situations when they feel positive about the situa- 
tions." The teachers in those courses allowing for greater interaction did feel more 
positive than tholse in courses not allowing as much ijiterkction. When planning such 
courses, active involvement of participants «flould be stressed. 

Teachers who work in non-minority .schools did benefit fromlaking 3.3 courses, and it 
would .seem important for .school distri(}ts to incorporate similar- types of in.service 
courses, no matter what th'e ethnic mjjke-up of their community. If one of the^iims of 
education is to foster cultural pluralism in-the cla.ssroom. then teachers have the respon- 
sibility to bring siich an experience to .students when it is not available. 

By providing teachers with practical experience in intercultural communication which 
can be translated in some way to cla.ssroom experience, teachers and students can both 
benefit from training in cultural diversity. It is vitally important that teachers be ctjulp- 
ped to teach in a culturally diverse cla.ssroom and to educate their students about cultural 
diversity. By combining theoretical con.structs about multicultural diversity and inter- 
cultural communication with practical applications for the classroom, the goal of 
increa.scd tolerance for others may well be achieved, 

• ■• 

IhiS .study was a first .step in analyzing the effectiveness of multicul'tuFaftraining in a 
field setting. Further empirical studies are needed to investigate the effect of inter- 
cultural interaction on improving attitudes as well as what other intercultural communi- 
cation training approaches prothicc positive attitude change. 

■ lili/ahcth Berry is A.ssociate Professor in the Department of Speech C ommunica- 
tion and A.s.sociatc Dean of the School of C ommunication aiul Professional Studies and 
Paul D. Krivonos i.s Associate Profes.sor in the Department of Speech C ommunication at 
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^ ANOVAs (a total of (our) which were run on the data. I he two ANOVAs excluded were 
not Relevant to the study oi intercultural communication and were thus not included in 
this report, l-or a lull treatment oi all of the ANOVAs run on the data see l-.li/abeth Herry 
ai<tl Paul I). Krivonos/' l lfcEHectsoflnservice Training on-l eachcrs' Attitudes Toward 
Cultural Diversuy," paper. pr«ented at/he Annual C onvention ol the Western l^peech 
, ('omnuuucatiort> Association, Phoenix. Arizona. November. 1977. • , 

"Prank ("ostin, "Measuring Hostility with the Scrambled Sentence lest," in Race 
ami luifnation Across Culmrcs. ed. (i."K. Verma and (". Bagley (London: Heinemann 
Pducational Books. 1975). ' ' 
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TIONS 
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I he study cxainiia»d the ellecl of race, sex. and dyadiccomposilion on Ihc percentage of time 
inleractants engage \\\ other-dirceted ga/e when speakingand listening. I he results demonstrated 
' that whites look more at thc*r partners than do blacks: females engage in more other-directed 
ga/e than do males, and the ga/e patterns ot blacks and \lhites of both genders do n(|l alter 
sij^iulicantly when they co^iuHumcate With either white males, white females, black males, of 
black females. Implications of the results for transracial interaction are also discussed. 

' V ■ ^ 

i),tudie^^^)lKcyc conlacl have focused primarily on the i^ffects of personality, social 
context^ an^fconyersalional content on visual behavior in interpersonal encounters. It 
hasV)een reported, for example, that women engage in more eye contact than do men,' 
intrtTverts are less likely to etigage in direct eye'contact than are extroverts*,^ autistic 
individuals use minimal eye contact,"* couples in love are more ^e contact oriented than 
iM4**Mulividuals less romantically involved,'* and supportive individuals are ga/ed at more 
than i^e critical persons.^ Few studies have examined the i^egulatory function of eye V=J^ 
contact; that , is, the role of ga/.c behavior in initiating, sustaining, and closing 
conversations. 



F^xamination of the regulatory function ofFye contact has revealed that it influences 
conversational turn-takij^g. Kendon found, for example, that speakers use sustair\e^j5a/e 
to indicate a change in speaker/ listener roles. He also discovered that conversants look 
more at their partners when listening than speaking which facilitates the exchange of 
sfxeaker/ listener roles. In fact, when th^j preceding ga/e pattern is violated, it has been 
demonstrated that the turn-taking process is affected, producing simultaneous speech 
and increased interpersonal tension.' ^, 



Studies conducted on the frequency of eye contact and its regulatory function have 
been done primarily with white subjects. Minimal research has been conducted on ga/e 
behavior among blacks, and no reported studies have systematically investigated eye 
contact in transracial encounters. 
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In a inicroanalytic study, LaFrance and Mayo dijj^^ered that blacks engage in mort< 
eye contact when speaking tfian listening, while whites look more at their partners in the 
listening naode.'* Since the sample co^g|»ted of only three subjects (wo blacks and one 
white the findings are speculative. 

I.af'rance and Mayo also conducted afieldstucly of black/ white eye contact patterns 
to test the Reliability of their laboratory results.** Jlhey examined only the listening 
behavior of \interactant.s in same race dyads and found that whites ga/.c more at one 
another when listening than do blacks. This finding may not be generali/able to the 
. intcrr{icia!jpn^*ounter since it has been observed that interactants of both races alter tfjcir 
eye contact patterns when communicating ih a black /white dyad. Moreover, since each 
eye contact varies in length, with some lasting only a fraction of a second^ it is highly 
questionable whether a rater in the field can accurately measure the duration of a gaze 
with only a stopwatch the procedure ostensibly utilized in the study. 
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Additional researchers argue without substantiation that black convcrsanis engage in 
significantly less eye contact than do whitest' According to Albert Scheflen, racial 
differences in eye contact patterns are a frequent source of misunderstanding in the 
transracial encounter: the black supposedly assumes that the while is staring, while the 
white conversant incorrectly concludes that the black is not listening.*^ Although* 
interesting, these findings are inconclusive, for they are unsupported by quantitative or 
qualitative data. 

(liven the existing research, it appears that whiles and blacks may have substantially 
different ga/e pajtterns which, in a transracial encounter, may be misinterpreted and also 
upset the exchange of speaker listener roles. I*o determine if blacks and whites have 
significantly different ga/e patterns and whether these patterns exist in trjinsracial 
interactions, this study examines black and while conversants in same race and mixed 
race encounters. Accordingly, for the present investigation,'several research questions on 
black /white eye contact patterns are posed. 

I . Do the ga/e patterns of Wack and white interactants differ significantly in the 
speaking and listening modes? • 

2. Do the ga/e patterns of black males and black females alter significantly in the 
speaking and listening modes when they c|)fnmitnicatc in a dyad with white males, 
white females, black males, or black females? 

3. Do the ga/e patterns of white males and white females alter significantly in the 
s^ieaking and listening modes when they communicate in a dyad with white males, 
white females, black males, or black females? 

4 Do the gU/e patterns of tnale and female interactants differ significantly in the 
speaking and listenmg modes? 



Mf:4H()D 

Procedure^ * ^ ' ' 

I wo hundred undergraduates, one hundred whiles and one hundred blacks, served as 
subjects Representing a variety of majors, subjects were recruited from throughout the 
university with the assistance of professors and teaching a.ssistants who secured 
volunteers Irom their classes. Volunteers were assigned random numbers for selection 
purposes. Subjects were gathered from nineteen classes representing a broad range of 
disciplines. 

Subjects were assigned to tnixed race (black /white) and game race (black /black, 
white/ white) dyads of male/ male, malc/female» and female/female composition. lo 
ensure paired subject^ were unfamiliar with each other, conversants were asked when 
they reported to the laboratory if they were acquainted with their partners. Subjects who 
knew one another were assigned to other pairs; eight conversants were excluded from t^ 
sample because they could not be paired with unfattuliar individuals. • 
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Seated tKVee and a half feet apart and facing each other conversational dij>tancc . 
uccordinglo Hdward HalP » paired interactants were placed in a lahoratory where their 
speech and behavior could be unobtrusively recorded by a videotape recorder. Ihe"" 
subjects were told that the purpose of the experiment was to explore the way people 
communicate with a stranger. The experimenter then asked each dyad to discuss whether 
a college education was worth the students\si/able expenditure of money and time. 



After completing the introductory remarks, the exp'drimenter left the room and a 
technician activated the videotape recorder. I'or five. minutes, a camera tapec^each 
dyadic encounter; the subjects were unaware their behavior was being recorded. 

At the conclusion of the research, subjects were told the actual purpose of the 
experiment, informed they were videotaped, and asked if their taped encounters could be 
analyzed. All subjects permitted the experimenter to examine the taped conversations. • 

Videotape Analysis ^ 

I wo raters equipped with stopwatches viewed the tape through a Panasonic Time 
I . apse Videotape Recorder or\ which tape speed can be readily rcducc<^, Both conversants 
m a dyad were analyzed, with raters initially timing each speaking and listening 
contribution of an interactant during the five minute encounter. On completing these 
judgements, the tape was re-examined; raters independently recorded the number of 
seconds each conversant spent looking at a partner's face (other-directid gaze) during 
each speaking and li.stening contribution. With this procedure, the investigator was able 
to accurately compute the percentage of time the interactants ga/cd at their partners 
when speaking and listening! 

Two raters were used in the videotape analysis to increase the reliability of timed 
judgements. Interjudgmcntal reliability was .99 on measuring gaze duration and the 
length of each sfvraking and listening contribution. 
7 



In employing a 4]^ 2 x 2 factorial design, three factors dyadic composition, race, and 
SQX were investigated to dt^tj;jw«ij^h^ on three measures: (I) the percentage of 
tim^ a subject engages in ot^-directed gaze while speaking; (2) t-he percentage of time a 
subject engages in other-directed gaze while listening; (3) the overall percentage of time a 
subject engages in other-directed gaze while speaking and listening. F-actorone. dyadic 
composition has four levels, each representing the race and .sex of the unmeasured 
interactant in a two person group: bhitt*: male, black female, white male,' and white 
female. Factor two is the measured interactant\s race which consi.sts of two levels: black 
and white. Iht third factor a conversant's gender - also has two levels: male and 
female. ' 

The analysis of variance revealed a significant main effect for race.'^ I he mean gaze 
scores for whites were significantly higher in the speaking (p < .01 ) and listening (p < .05) 
modes than were the scores for blacks ( I'ables I and 2). Accordingly, the average 
percentage time for other-directed gaze was significantly (p< .05) higher among white 
than black conversants ( lable 3). 
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GAZE BEHAVIOR 
TABLE 1 



SI 



0 



MEAN PERCENTAGES FOR OTHER 
DIRECTED GAZE IN THE SPEAKING MODE' 



Race 



Sex 





White 


Bluck 


1 






Male 


53.27 


31.14 




48 


48 


Female 


52.91 


43.45 




48 


48 










X = 5.1.09 


X = 37,29 




n = 96 


Q = 96 









X = 42.20 
n 96 



X = 48.18 

n = 96 



TABLE2 
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MEAN PEROENTAGES FOR OTHER 
DIRECTED GAZE IN THE LISTENING MODE 



Race 

White Black 



Male 



Sex 



Female 



^ 70.55 


40.91 . 


X 


= 56.73 




48 


n 


= 96 




73.18 


X 


- 74.63 


48 


48 


n 


^ 96 



X ^ 73.32 
n 96 



7^ 



X ^ 57.04 
n = 96 
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TABLE 3 



MHAN Pi:RC.FNiA(iFS FOR OI HFR 
DIREC I KI) (JAZE IN I HH SPKAKIN(i AND I.ISTENIN(J MODES 



Malt- 



Sex 



Icmalc 



Race 

Wfiitc Black 



61.91 
48 


36.02 
48 


64.50 
' 48 


^ 58.31 
48 



X = 48.96 
n ~ 96 



\ = 61,40 



X = 63.20 
n = 96 



X ^ 47.16 
n = 96 




Intraracial analysis revealed that while rtalcs. white females, and black females 
engaged in significantly (p< .05) more other-directed ga/e when listening than speaking. 
Black males had higher meart ga/e scores in the listening than speaking mode; however, 
the means ^cre not significantly different. ' 

The main effect for dyadic composition was not significant. It was found that the gaze 
percentages in speaking and listening for blacks and whites of either gender did not aher 
significantly when they communicated with white rpalcs, white females, black males, or 
black females. 

A significant main effect was discovered for gender. Females engaged in significantly 
(p < .05) more other-directed ga/e in the listening mode than did males (Table 2). Though 
the ga/c score for females in tde speaking mode was higher than that fx)r males, these 
means were not significantly different. Overall, females had a significantly (p<.05) 
higher mean percentage time for other-directed ga/c than did males. 
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In the speaking and listening modes, whiter gaze significantly morc.at their partners ( 
than rfo blacks. This pattern is maintained regardless of the composition of the dyad, for / 
blacks 4ind whites of both genders do not significantly alter their eye contact orientation 
in the speaking and listening modes when communicating with cither white males, white 
females, black ijnales, or black females. Contrary to past research,. this study indicates 
that blacks anil whites do not significantly change their eye contact patterns in a 
transrjicial encounter. »^ 



Intraracial gaze analysis revealed additional differences and similarities in eye contact 
among black and white conversants. In contrast with LaFrance and Mayo's results, it 
was found that black males and females ga/.e more at a person when listening than 
speaking a pattern a||o evident among white conversants;of either gender. In fact, 
Wack females, white females, and white males engage in significantly moxe eye contact in 
the listening than speaking mode; no significant difference in speaking and listening 
pcrectUages was found among black males. Interestingly, it is the black male who seems 
to possess the most idiosyncratic eye contact patterns. For example, on closer / 
examination of the gaze scores for speaking and listening, one finds that the percentages [ 
recorded for black females are closer to those of white males and females than the scores 
computed for black males. This, is evident in the speaking and listening modes during 
which black males engage in substantially less eye contact than do black females, white / 
males, and white females. The finding broadens I^aFrance and Mayo's conclusion that 
black males are less eye contact oriented in the listening mode than are blackTemales, 
white males, at!d white females. 

The findings ar? also significant because they indicate that blacks and whites display 
significantly different eye contact patterns in transracial encounters. This is important to 
know since these eye contact differences may be a source of misunderstanding in mixed . 
race interactions. In addition, racial differences in eye contact may upset the exchange of 
speaker/ liitener roles in interracial encounters. 

In terms of the attribution^rocess, future studies should investigate how blacks an3 
whites interpret one another'* gaze patterns. It is possible, for'example, that whites may 
negatively evaluate the eye contact patterns of blacks, since there is evidence that listeners 
who gaze infrequently at Caucasian speakers are often considered uninterested and 
aloof. Similarly, research on staring suggests that blacks may construe the sustained gaze 
of whites as a sign of hostility, emotional disturbance, or disrespect, Examination of 
the attribution process should help determine whether black/white differences in gaze 
patterns produce tension in the interracial encounter. 

In addition to exploring attribution, researchers should systematically examine how 
conversational flow in the transracial encounter influenced by racial differincCs in gaze 
orientation. It appeared in this study that white speakers often had difficulty yielding the 
floor to black male listeners. On .several occasions, a white speaker paused, gazed at his 
black partner, only to findithc listener looking away, seemingly unaware he was being 
signaled to lake the floor. White speakers sometimes resorted to verbal commands to 
facilitate the exqhange of speaker/ li.stener roles in the interracial encounter. Careful 
investigation of gaze behavior in transracial interactions ma^ uncover additional 
problems blacks and whites experience in initiating, sustaining, and closing 
conversations. 
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Finally, it was loiind that women, be they black or white, ga/e more at their partners i-n 
the speaking and listenmg modes than do men ol either race. When ga/e behavior is 
examined" within each race, the following gender pattern emerges: white females engage 
in the most eye contact, followed by white males, black females, and lastly black males. 
'I'his finding supports previous research conducted in the United States and l-ngland that 
white females ga/e more at their partners than do whites and blacks of either gender J« It 
remains tor future studies to ascertain v/\\y white women seem toen^ge in more direct 
e^e contact than do black women and white and black men. 
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A SITUATIONAL APPROACH TO CRITICISM OF 
» INTERCULTURAL DISCOURSE: AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
^PUERTO RICAN CAMPAIGN OF. 1940 

WILLIAM Ci, DAVHY 



In the area ot rhetorical analysis of interculturai diseoursc, refinement of existingcritieal designs 
IS necessary to increase their cultural sensitivity. This paper (I) suggests^ modification of an 
existing critical modeUbased on the situational theories of Bit/cr and Brockrcidc.and the cultural 
pattern model suggested by Stewart; (2) applies this revised situational approach to an inter- 
cultural communication event, the Puerto Rican political campaign of 1940; ^(3) evaluates 
the utility of this revised approach and suggests some implications for future research in inter- 
cultural communication involving rhetorical analysis. 



As the field of interculturai communication matures, the need for refinement of its 
research methodology becomes noore evident. This circumstance has led scholars to 
adapt various methods to it, ii^^luding ti^dltional rhetorical analysis. vSuch rhetorical 
studies, however, have often lacked the cultural sensitivity necessary for penetrating 
interculturai communication research. !n an attempt to overcome this obstacle, this 
paper will: (1) sug^st a usable modification of an existing rhetorical model, (2) apply 
that model to an interculturai communication event, and (3) evaluate the utility of the 
model and discuss imptlications for further research. 

The preserU analysis proceeds from the assumption that communication and moderni- 
zation are linked, and that by studying speeches and writings onecan gain insight into the 
process of social change. The idea that communication hasa profound effect on a society 
is supported by research concerning communication in developing nations. Everett M. 
Rogers concluded that "communication^san essential part of social change, and perhaps 
all analysisrof social change ^ust ultimatety-focus upon communication processes.**^ 
Wilbur Schramm argued that communication contributes to economicand social change 
in developing countries by establishing "a climate in which development can take place.*'^ 
It would seem that communication, on the one hand, establishes a situation which pro- 
motes the possibility for more communication and, on the other hand, the form and 
content of the communication is cofitrolled l^y the situation. This suggests that the key to 
understanding the role of communication in social change is to identify t^e cultural 
aspects of the situation. Accordingly, criticism should be approached fr9m the perspec- 
tive that the form, content, and eftectiveness of discourse is based on the situational 
demands. Approaching criticism from such a situational perspective, and accepting the 
potion that the form and content of discourse must be adapted {Sfjnc particular circum- 
stances, including cuUural ones, this study analyzes the rhetorical situation and strategies 
associate^) with Mufioz Marin's political campaign of 1940. 

In developing a situational perspective, the starting point was the model of the 
rhetorit^al situation developed by Bitzer,^ According to his essay, all rhetorical situations 
Jiave tl^rcc components: (I) exigence, an imperfection marked by urgency: (2) audience, 
the ag^nt capable of modifying the exigence; and (3) constraints people, places, things, 
and t^ditions effecting the modification of the exigence. 
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Bitzcr's discussion was important to this study in \y^o ways. The concept of exigencev 
permitted the isolation of specific issues caUing the discourse into existence; and -the 
concept of constraints pVJvided flexibility in identi^ving important extralinguistic factors 
affecting the modification of the exigence. Bit/er'slparadigm alhne. however, offers no 
method foi- dealing with the communication activity itself. When augmented with 
Brockriede's situational dimensi'dns. however, the resulting synthesis provides an 
adequate fr4mework for criticisni from a situational perspective. \^ 

Brockreide's concept of six situational dimensions ■ "format, channels, people, 
functions, methods. an^4 contexts" allows the critic to analyze both the nature of the 
rhetorical activity and the rhetorical situation in which it occurs.-* His treatment provides 
the necessary variables to analyze, and also permits the analysis of the relationships 
between the situation and the issues that sparked the discourse. A workable critical, 
format combining both perspectives is^ created by considering the concept of rhetorical 
exigence as merely a situational dimension, suggesting that every rhetorical situation has 
an imperfection, either real or perceived, that warrants critical attention; and it is that 
exigence that determines the nature of the rhetorical act. A synthesis of these situational 
theories provides dimensions which can be used to structure the analysis. Given the 
dimensions suggested by Bit/er and Broclireide. a further extension must be made to 
devetAp a critical procedure. The critic gains insight by not only describing the individual 
dimensions but also by developing relationships among the factors. Three relationships 
serve* as the focal points for this study and may be labeled: rhetorical determinants, 
rhetorical environment, and rhetorical strategies. 

Rhetorical determinattts are the synthesis of exigence and function. Determinants 
indicate not only the reasons why the communication is called intoexi.stence, but also the 
predicted way the exigence will be modified. Rhetorical environments combine contexts 
and people., l-jivironments are of two types: historical and immediate! Historical ' 
environments deal with the larger cKxasion in which at any point the immediate 
environment occurs. Rhetorical strategies refer to the interrelationship among formats, 
channels, and methods. Strategies affect the nature and the substance of the rhetorical 
works tljcmselves. 

Ihc application of this model is relatively uncomplicated when analyzing discc/urse in 
a unicultural setting. However, when applying it to cross-culturaf discourse, the critic 
must be aware of the cultural factors impacting.on the rhetorical situation, Intercultlral 
criticism requires the analysis of aiscourse within a cultural frame woVk. To effect the 
'^merger of cultural factors and the rhetorical situation, Edward C\ Stewart's notion of 
cultural patterns seems appropriate, Stewart conceptuali/*s a cultural pattern as 
consisting of thinking, assumptions, and values which have reference to actual 
behUvior,** When attempting intercultural criticism, the critic must give close attention to 
the cultftral patterns maji^ifested in the acts of the speakcr(s) under analysis. In terms of / 
communication behavior, these patterns are manifested in speaking, writing, and modes 
of interactiyn. Intercultural criticism requires the identification of potentially 
incompatible t/aditions, interaction norms, assumptions, values and the like which mAy 
have important implications for evaluating the discourse, I'he components suggested by 
Stewart, and fully compatible with the situational model of rhetorical criticism suggested 
earlier, fit well irt the discussion of rhetorical environment and will be utilized to analyze 
the rhetoric of- Luis Muflo/ Marin during the cai^lpaign of 1940, 
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' I HI' CASH OF I. HIS MUI^OZ MARIN AND THH 1940 CAMPAKJN 

I'he 1940 political campaign^ was the tirst in a scries of steps that culminated in the 
commonivealth system ot government for Puerto Rico. It is considered by many social 
scientists to be the birth of a peaceful revolution which led to political, economic, and- 
social change of significant magnitude. In addition to its historical significance, the- 
campaign presents a unique opportunity to observe the effect of several cultural patt^crns 
that had a profound impact upon the outccwne of the campaign. What follows is an 
analysis of the campaign of 1940 from a situational and cultural perspective, discussing 
the rhetorical environment, the rhetorical determinants, and the rhetorical .strategies. 

Rhetorical Environment 

. • • \ 

I he rhetorical environment surrounding the 1940 insular election had its origins two^ ' 
decades earlier. In W29. Muno/ Marin returned to Puerto RicO after a prolonged stay in 
the United States. Upon his return. Muno/ became the editor of la /h'tnocracia and a 
vigorous agitator for independence. Although remaining an ardent independei]tista. 
Muno/ rose m the ranksof the pro-statehood Uberal I'arlyand was elected to the insular 
Senate in 19.12. 



Recogni/ing that Puerto Rico's economy could make permanent progress only by 
internal changes. Mufto/ Marin and Rexford l ugwcll devised a plan'to redistribute over 
two hundred thousand acres of corporately owned sugar land. I hese corporate plantation 
owners exercised political as well as economic domination over the peasants and tenant 
farmers by controlling the amount of available work, buying votes during elections, and 
dispensing large amount^ of money to those poliiical parties which supported their 
mterests, I he patterns ot interaction between peasaiitsand landowners were governed by 
tradilKui and were antithetical to U.S. political interests. The jibaro (peasant), 
intimidated by the power of the landowner and by fear of losing his meager means of 
subsistence, obeved the sugar barons in political matters. 

Mufio/ Marin's campaign against the sugar companies and absentee landowners was 
so intense that in May 193?; Antonio Barccio and his followers expcHcd Mufto/ from the 
Liberal Party under pressure from the sugar barons.'- On June 27. Mufioz convened a 
meeting of the "Pure. Authentic, and Complete Puerto Rican Liberal Party." A 
resolution was pas.sed that supported independence for Puerto Rico hnd demanded 
Barcelo's resignation as President of the Liberal Party. 

Mufto/ Marin's attempt to gain control failed, and for a year he was without political 
party or money. Further, he had lo,st the backing of New Deal forces in Wa,shington, Thc 
influence of Mufto/ Marin, with its promise of reform, almo,st di,sappcared. Although 
many belicUrd he would pass into political ob.scurity. Luis Mufto/ Marin .salvaged his 
political future in the period of 19,18-40. With little popular .support, no funds to buy 
voles, and no legislative program toachicvc wideappcal,.Muftozturncd to thcjibaroand 
agregado..the di,senfranchised peasants and tenant farmers of the interior! Although they 
were ptjor and illiterate, the jibaros were a complex people whom Mufioz hoped to reach 
P«'"ty. Ihe jibaros and their plight became the central i,ssucs in Muftoz 
MlirinN political program. 
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It is necessary to understand the unique personaHty and.cultural patterns of thejlbaro 
one is to perceive how Mufto/ N4arin organized these illiterate peasants into a powerful 
electorate. Historian Salvadof Brau suggests, " i he word jihanK that for the first time was 
•ppliedio the peasants of Pt/erto Rico in official documents of the eighteenth cetuury, is 
of Initian origin. With it is designated one of the numerous groups of natiotis itito which 
the Carib6 people have been divided, and thc: jibaro nation is precisely distitiguished by 
^their primitive and unrefined habits , , Literally, the Indian word*means "being freC a 
phrase which seems to describe the independent spirit of the jibaro, 

i'he jibaro is further charactcri/ed in a sonnet, /•// iiibaro, published in 1M9 by Dt 
Manuel A, Alonso: • . * , 

Brown color, bright countenaTiee. 
0 Languid look, proud and peiietrating. 
Dark chm. pallid couTitenanee. 

I hin face, nose proportioniite. > 
> Medium stature, deliberate walk; 
. Heart of longing illusions. 
Sh^rp mind, free and arrogant. 
Restless thought, heated mind. 
Human, affable, jiist. getHrrous. 

In affairs of love, always churtgitig, • ' 

Always toiling in seaiich of glory and pleasure, 

and in love of his country insuperable: - 
\ his is. no doubt. ^ true design to copy 

a good Puerto Rican.'* 

I he' legend of the jibaro also is found in Puerto Riean children's stories. His 
perHonality is divided into three characters: Juan Bobo (Silly John). Juan Animala U'carless 
John), and Juan Cuchilla (John the Knife), Lhe first is unlucky, pathetic, and simple:thc 
second is clever, tearless, affectionate and loyal to his own and dangerous to strangers; 
the last Juan is a* man (Jriven to cr^e by the misery around him.'' rogether they form a 
composite of the complex personality of the Puerto Riean jibaro. 

As a writer. MufSo/ Marin also devoted his attention to the jibaro. In "Puerto Rico: 
I he Ainerfcan Colony." Muilo/ wrote: " The jibiKos are infantile, passionate, shrewd in 
their simple dealings, susceptible to religious quackery, and numagc to carry a 
^suj-prisuigly heavy load of generosity along with that of their poVerty, Lhey have 
fre<!iuently been imposed upon by the outside world, and haye developed 'a naive armor of 
!;iispicix)usnesH that enritges the politiciatW and rural confidence rtien'who try to prey 
"upyn*them."''^ 

One ol the most.comprehen^iive studies of Puerto Riean culture and the jfbaro is 
^^heodore'BrAmekt's /7;r Renmkin}^ of a Culture: Life ami Educatibn in Puerto liicoAw 
This careful stuVly. the author enumecnted tho.se traits selected by his rcspondentUo typify 
the jibaro. tfliese Included: "(jignity, hcjspltality . . seriousnl\ss\ folkwisdom. cour- 
ageousness. brothci liness. firmness of coiwiction. independence, respect for achieve- 
ment. Kyve.of onc\ own plot ()f land, and Kurd .working lmbits,pn the negative side were 
suspiciousness, authoritarianism, cupidity^ figidity, reticence, and defeatist attitudcs^'^' * 
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While it is difficult to reconstruct Ihe total pttsonality of the Puerto Ricanjib^iru of the 
\9M)X the preceding Oe.scriptio.ns seem to characterize the typical jibaro. 

In insular politics, the jibijros were largely ignorj:d as a significant political entity. They 
had been romanticized u/ihv extent that most politicians ifcglected to take them 
seriously. It was easier for the large sugar interests to buy their votes for a small sum than 

■to support the v^St economic and S(\cial reforms that would give the jibaro justice. Year 
alter year, the jibaro #old his vote, believing his fate was sealed by the sugar interests 
whether' the vote was sold or not. Although th(<,praeticc was widespread, the jibaro*s* 
slvcwdness and dignity could not be compromise^y the corrupt politician. It was 

' known the jibaro could be bought, but only if his dignity could be preserved. 

It was to this peasant populace of the interior tiiat Muno/ Marin dedicated his new 
party. ()n July 3, I93S, he Issued an ultimatum to Antonio Barcel6 to resi^jn his 
leadership of tlttfliberal party within eight daVs or M unoz would organize a new political 
party. Barcelo condemned the proposal as "the most ambitious petition ever formulated 
under the burning Puerto Rican sun."'^^ As a result, Mufioz and his followers met in 
Arecibo and. founded the Popular Democratic Party. On July 22, 1938, the party 
announced Its registration in two small voting districts, Barranquitasand I.uquillo. Prior 
to the 1940 election, the (7arty was <i,ble to register in the remaining seventy-five districts. 
Ihe rallying ^Ty became *\)alda Arriba?* "Up the Hill/* in anticipation of the pending 
election struggle. 

Despite the numerous obstacles that Munoz Marin's new parly faced, historian Robert 
,1. Hunter noted that Munoz had at least three factors in his favor iis the election of 1940 
approached: (Ifhe had a mjme prominently associated with politics; (2) his followers 
included some ol the most prominent intellectuals and professionals; and (3) he had th^^ 
ear of the jibaros who had largely been neglected by other political parties. ^ ^ In July 1940, 
the party held its first constituent assembly with 3,500 delegates attending. In two years 
Mufioz hati constructed a small buf efficient political orgai^ization. 

Ihe final aspect of the rhetorical environment which merits discussioti is the role of 
personal and cultural factors in the development of Munoz Marin as a significant 
rhetorical' f igure. While the notion that personal factors affect an individual's rhetorical 
works is generally accepted in critical theory, the idea assumes added significance when 
deahng with the l atin culture. I he role of birthright, charisma, and other credibility 
components becomes espociiUly critical. U\ attempting to describe Muftoz Marin s place 
in the rhetorical environment, il is necessary to discuss those factors related to hisability 
to acffieve a leadership role'in Puerto Rican culture. 

'I , 

From cultural antftropologist John (lillin's analysis of modern Latin American 
culture, two signif icalfit factors related to rhetorical effcctivetiess can be isolated: ( I ) in a 
'iociallyiJitratified culture such as l*uerto Rieo*s, memberships inn prominent family, 
either by birth or mafnage, is an importatit factor in achievitig recognitioti in the highest 
layer of society; and (2) possession of a traditional Latiti social personality is tiece«sary 
for developing inter|>ersonal rcla.Wbnships with I.atin-Americari cultures. Such a 
personality embodies cultural traits such as cognizance of individual worth and dignity, 
idealism, lind a'n aetion-orientatitm which includes verbal facility. •'^ Viewing Mufioz 
Marines life in terms of these cultural concepts, il is possible to describe the relationship of 
personal factors and the sitflation that produced his rhctoric^il works. 
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Rhetorical Dclcrminants 

Por Mufto/ and tfic Popular Ikmowatic f^arty to be succcssluK scvjL:ral conventional 
praetices in Puerto Rican politics had to be modified iij very specific ways. M ufto/ Marin 
had to achieve broiil based electoral support without splitting the new party and the 
prospective voters with divisive campaign issues. He also had to hold together in one unit 
the party machinery of prolessionafs and intellectuals with varying political status 
positions. Moreover, since Mufto/ could not count on receiving campaign luiuis from 
traditional sources, the large land owners and sugar coiripanies, the Populares had to 
devise ways of raising honest monty to finance the campaign. 

Most importantly, if Muno/ was to gain the co^Blnce of U.S. politicians, he had to 
overcome the widespread electoral corruptu)n thi^ad plagued Puerto Rico for years. 
The practice of vote-sTJlling by the jibaros for a small amount of money or other "gift" had 
to be abolished. Mufto/ Marin had to convince the jibaros that politics was important to 
them, and that they could receive social and economic justice from an honest leader. I his 
was Mufto/\s rtiost difficult task because it required the establishment of a class feehng 
among the jibaros in order to promote a complete reconstruction of their political 
expectations an<^ actions. I inally, Muno/ had to establish that he was worthy of 
leadership within the Vaditional Puerto Rican culture. The total of these exigences and 
rhetorical functions presented Mufto/ Marin and the Popular Democratic Party with a 
task no less formidable than effecting a fundamental change in the social order. 

Rhetorical Strategies * 

^ The rhetorical strategies chosen by I.uis Mufto/ Marin were a complex manipulation 
of formats, channels, and methods. By first analy/i;ig the substaitCe and form\)f each 
rhetorical issue, and then discussing the formats and channels used as vehicles of 
e^Lpression, it is posjiible to trace the chronology of the campaign and to clarify how each 
rhetorical strategy was designed to satisfy the rhetorical determinants, l o achieve his 
rhetorical goals, Mufto/ employed four types of rhetorical strategies! a strategy of 
avoidance, a strategy of identification, a strategy of mass dialogue, and a strategy of 
saturation. 

In attempting to achieve a coalition of interests among the varied components within 
the Popular Democrj^tic Parly, Mufto/ had to avoid any ideological stand that affected 
the precarious balance necessary to put the PI)P in power. Mufto/ Marin's first 
. r^ietorical strategy was to defer the philosophical problem posed by the status question. 
()n January 12, 1940, Mufto/ declared, " The question of pcilitical status, as far as the 
Popular Democratic Party is concerned, is not an issue in tne electoral campaign.'*''' 
Manuel Maldonado-Denis suggests that it was this policy of temporary dc-emphasis of 
the status issue that allowed so many independentlstas to be attracted to the party. They 
were convinced that once the serious economic problems were solved* Mufto/ would 
move toward independence J' Since Mufto/ believed that the status question was never a 
burning issue for the jRmosjjjyv^asa logical step to shift from a problem that the Popular 
Democratic Party couUlirrpossibly solve to issues that affected the peasants directly.'** 
In a ^uribUs combination of Spanish and Pnglish, Mufto/ populari/ed the slogan *T'.l 
status politico no esta en issue** as a device for remembering his pledge. 

If MuftoAand his democratic movement were to have any chance of succms, he had to 
persuade the jibaros not to sell theirvotes. Although Mufto/ had no money to buy votes 
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even had he so desired, philosophieally the I'opiilaies were eommitted to political 
reform. Bclore the devo4opment of the I'DP. the rural poor had never known the 
meaning ol political power Both libeiiil and conservative politicians agreed that the 
jibaio wasa forsaken man and thai no political movement could begin in the mountains. 
Miifio/ felt diMcrQiitl/. Ho knew the jibaro was a harclwpjcJung. proud, and generous man 
who was suspicions ol political leatfers. His caiyf^n against vote-buying provides 
numerous examples ol rhetorical indcntilicatnTTrCvith the eultuial patterns apd artifacts 
of thejibaros of Puerto Rico. J 

I he identdication began with the adoption of a symbol of his party; a white Hag with a 
large red pava. the hoi^emade .>itraw hat of the jibaro. in the center. Because of the high 
rate of illiteracy on the island, each political party typically adopted a familiar symbol 
such as a palm tree, to faeditate identification with tli^ party. J-or many uneducated 
Puerto Ricans. voting simply meant selecting the approji/atc party symbol on the ballot. 
Murto/*iclected the pava. the single most identifiable po.ssession of the libaro. J'ormany. 
the selection ol the pava represented a moral committment by^Muno/ l^ariii to promote 
their interests. 

Muno/ mfluenced the jibaro through other nonverbal symbcOw. Always »4i a sport shirt, 
he would sit for hours speaking to the poor, drinking eoffee from cups hewn from* 
coconut shells, and discussing the necessity fj')r political justice and economic reform, 
l arl Parker Hanson, a friend and co-worker of MuiTo/. recounts an appropriate incident 
at a political meeting whc^ii MuHo/ took a bottle of (oca-Cola and began t() driniJir-/C' 
man in the crowd remarked that another politician would be wearing a coat and tie, and 
have the drink served on a silver platter in a glass. " This man." the jibaro said."isdiffercnt 
I his man leaves off the coat. hat. and nec ktie; his clothes are wrinkled and full of 
sweat because he has come far^d worked hard; hedrinks^>sie;i-C"ola from the bottle. He 
acts like one of us and I am lor him."'" Muilo/ respondecl^ith a fantiliar answer: 
appreciate your support, but I happen to drink^ out of a bottle ohiy because it is 
convenient and there doesn't seem to be a glass around here. But if you people supported 
me for thai reason, if you voted for candidates because they drink rmi of bottles instead of 
gla.sses. every political son-ol-a-bitch oh the island would nin aroundSiickingoii u bottle 
all of the time. But that is not the way you vote. You vote for principlestTiat I will explain 
to you. and that is why we w^win this election."-'" #• 

During his political speaking. Muflo/ Marin appealed to attitudes consonant with tlic 
personality of the )ibaro. "Distrust all politicians even me." MuHo/ told the people. 
Kurt her. he Urgued. "If you want to sell your vc^te. go ahead, it's a free country/But be' 
sj|re you get something lor it. you caii't get both justice and the $2.(K)."-'' He compart'd 
polities with the lifestyle of the peasants. He likened the selling; of votes to the jibaro's 
selling his baraea. a small wooden shield that protected his possessions against ,» 
hurricanes. lo the jibaro. this was inconceivable. Another target attitude to which 
Mut\o/ appealed was the jibaro's setise of masculinedignity, Again, speakingaboutvotc- 
sclling. Myfio/ declared: "If a thief were going to take your houseand crop, and yoi?lid a 
wcapmi to defend yourself against the thief, would you sell the weapon to that bandito for^ 
a few cents'' Or would yMi use th;it weapon so that the thief cannot take your houseand ^ 
crop. The same is true jyith the vote, I he vote is a weapon that you have and that all 
people h«vc to defend their right to work, their right toa good wage, theii right to a piece 
of land, tlicir right to a home . ."" By appflTring to the jibaro's love of his own piece of 
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land and his dignity. Manuel Maldonado-Dcins writes that '*thc leader of the Popular 
Democratic Party used a pohtical rhetoric which was very popular with the Puerto Rican 
people.**^* .» ' 

* • 

Several observers suggest that Mufto/ Mai in\ strategy ol niaSs dialogue was a kc^ to 
his success. Hanson writes. "Muno/ received attention from the beginning . . . not only 
because of his clear and simple logic, biit also because his naturalness sci^iw oH from 
other political leaders , Agrait suggests that Mufto/ Marin revolutionized political 
oratory in Puerto Rico by speaking in a conversational manner instead of the lyrical 
harangues so typical of political speaking on the island/'-^^ Biographer I homas Aitken 
describes Mufto/ Marin^ style in the many roadside conversations: "He spoke well, 
clearly, with imagery, and with sincerity; and he listened with deep attention, his large 
eyes fixed on the other speaker as He'^eighed the man s t houghts/'^^ A typical example of 
M ufio/ Mariiv-s conversational dialogue took place numerous times at political meetings, 
Mufio/ would single out an older man and ask him: 

How many times have you v(Hed? 
l ive tunes. Don Luis. 

Did you ever sec any change in your life as a result? 
No. things only became worse. 
'I hen give rye one chance. Don't give riie your vote. 
' Lend it to me. If we don't keep our promises. 

then never vote for me again. Isn't that fair enough? 
I don't know. Don Luis. I here'll always be politicians, right? 
Yi's. But you can always get rid of me. I can't bt' worse than the other guy. can I? 

Now I tell you what todo.whetheryou votefor me or not. you take a tablitaand you 
, hang it in your house. Any man whom you elect who doesn't keep hrs promise, you 

put his name down on that piece of wood, and you never vote for that man again. 

Although Muno/ was campaigning vigorously in the interior of Puerto Kico. his one 
man camp;iugn was not fast enough. I'he Popular Party could not afford to buy radio 
time; so new ways ol communicating with the tnasses had to be discovered. Drawing from 
his campaign experiences in the United States. Mufio/ developed alternative forms of 
saturation that were perhaps the most unique aspects of the campaign. In the course of 
the election. Mufio/ y|f*»onally brought his program to more than five hundred of the 
seven hundred eighty-six election districts on Puerto Rico. l o reach others, he made two 
hundred record* ol speeches at eighty-four cents each and sent them to villages with 
instructions that each was to be played ten times daily from loudspeakers on ox carts: by 
that method. Mufio/ Marin made thirty thousand speeches in fifty days. 

In addition to his speaking. Mufio/ also employed two written forms of mass 
communication: l.l Catcdsnw del Puchh ( The People's Catechism) and a newspaper IJ 
liatcy I he People's ( atechism was a pamphlet in question and answer format explaining 
both the economic and political issues and the evils of vote-selling. In response to a 
([ucstion about vote-selling. the( atecismo replied: *Mf you sell your votes, somebody has 
to put up the money with which to buy them. After that, whoever wins the election is tied 
to t he fellows who gave him the money to bu'y your voten. That is why you have seen many 
political parties win while you have never won. I he only way in which your votes can 
count to dinj|nish your hardships is by not being sold, so that. the party that triumphs 
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shall not owe anyone except yoir."'« I he Popular Party estimates some 40,0()0 copies of 
the ( atechism were (tistributed throughout l\ierto.Rico. I he Catechism was read to 
groups ol tibaros in town squares, markets, and in homes throughout the island. 

Another |ournalistie method ol saturation was the publiciUion ol a\ampaign 
newspaper. /•./ Hatcy, named lor the small area i/ear the jibaro's home where 1^ drank 
colfee and talked with his Inends. Whenever he lound lime and money to publish an 
issue, Muno/ discussed vote-selling, land reforms, healthcare, and distributed El Hatev 
tree to the people Mufio/ recalls one dialogue concerning vote-buying that was reprinted 
in .10(),(K)() copies of /•;/ Hatev The sugai;workers in Santa Isabel on the south of the island 
were employed by the Aguirre Sugar Company. The year was 1^39 and a minimum wilgc 
of sevcnty-live Cents per hour had been m elfect in the United States, and the rate was 
applicable in Puerto Rico. I he sugar workers asked the/political leaders if they should 
be getting the wage, and the politicians insisted that the law was not applicable to the 
island. I he workers sent Muno/ a telegram and he arranged for tNfo Popular Party 
attorneys tc^tak^c the issue to court. Rather than contest a case that they were sureto lose, 
the sugai central paid the minimum wage retroactively. Mufio/ acquired the checks and 
went before a large group ol workers. As he dispensed the wages, the follov^g dialogue 
took place ( ailing to their atttfution that he had won the oase as he liad promised, Mufto/ 
began; 

1 did this for yon, and I want yon in exchange to do something for me. 
Yes, Don I uis, anything you j)sk. 

What I ask will be a little difficult for you to<lo, but 1 still think you should do it. 

Yes, we'll do anything. We arc grateful to you. 

Yon howNnueh did you get'.' How much were they owing you? 

I hcy weriM)wing me eighty-five dollars. 

And yoti got your money ' I hey paid you what they owed you? 
Yes, Don l.ms, they paid me. 

Now tell me this. How much did yow gel for your vote in the last election? 

I hey gave me two dollars. 

Who gave you two dollars? 

Ihe candidate 

Is he a rich man' 

No, he's not a rich man 

I hen where dul he get the money? 

He got It from the Aguirre Sugar Mill. 

I he Aguirre Sugar Company V^as stealing eig>ily-three dollars from you. Your leaders 
that have been elected with the vote that you sold were telling you, you don't have the 
rigRl because they got the money from the Aguirre Sugar Company. I he Aguirre 
Sugiir Company was saving eighty-three dollars on you alone. 
You, how much did you get'' 

I got one hundred and two dollars, Don Luis. 

How much did you get for your vote'' 

I got two dollars and filly cents. 

Do you sec what a bad deal you gol?^'' 

El IkuvY was written in the simple language of the jlbaro. I hc paper became so popular 
that it grew from one to four pages. I hc circulation grew in proportion to its popularity 
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until It surpassed the circulation of all other insular newspapers combined. With its 
increase in circulation, hi Hatey performed an unexpected service in that it provided 
badly needed funds for the campaign, fhe unique aspect of this method of funding was 
that many conservarivc businessmen btlievedlhat'^Muftoz had no chance of winningthe 
election and viewed hi Batey merely as an excellent advertising medium. Consequently, 
Mufto/ was able to fund his paper and campaign through advertisements purchased by 
the political opposition. Ihe slogan, "Vcrguen/ cwntra Dinero" (Self-respect versus 
Money), penetrated thousands of Puerto Rican homes via El Batey, and soon became the 
key issue of the campaign. Mufto/ hoped the jibaro would choose his seU-r<»spect over the 
two dollars he would be paid for his Vote. 

As election day drew clo.se. Murto/ took to the radio to continue his fight for voting 
reform. Mufto/ made two pre-cl»ction speeches. I he first was broadcast on November 3, 
1940, and pres^^ed a challenge to all who listened. Mufto/ began: "I appear before you 
iod()se this carhpaign, which has been carried on not merely to bring triumph to the 
iMpnIar Democratic Party. This has also been a campaign to mold a real public out of 
what others would'like to make an electoral herd of sheep . . . I his part of my work is 
finished. Now it is up to you!""' 

MurW-again stres.sed the Popular Party's abhorrence of the practice of buying votes. 
UnequiVocally. Mufto/ Marin stated the Popular policy: "Ihe Popular Democratic 
Party mSjkes it clear that it does not buy men, it does not buy votes, and he who, calling 
> himself aU*opular, is thinking of .selling his vqte to the Popular Democratic Party and I 
say this clearly and firmlly, fbrty-eight hours before the election should, immediately 
withdraw from the Popular Democratic Party, becau.se this is not a party of animals for 
s;ile, this is a party of burdened men and women who know how to defend, as creatures of 
(Jod. the justice that (iod wishes they should have i(ij||eir pas.sage through this life."" 

On the night before the eloetion, Mufio/ again spoke to the radio audience. In an 
emotion^ voice, Mufio/ strt^ssedthe need lor honesty and declared that dignity might be 
gained from not being corrupted. Mufio/ exhorted: "I,et no one stop you from voting! If 
It rains, remember tj^at the hunger of^ur entire future is worse than oneday\ rain. If the 
nvcrs rise, remember that the injustice of a lifetime is a current worse than the waters of 
the rivers of l>uert(< Rico lor a day. If you have no clean change of clothes to wear to the 
booth, come in your work clothes there is your future! With your votes you are 
working for youi) future It is not a holiday; it is the most serious day of work since you 
were born/'^' 

1 

As the election ;feturns were announced, \K became apparent that the jlbaros had not 
sold their votes. Milrto/ Marin assumed active control of the Situate as its president, Ihe 
idealist who had tal^cn the time to listen to the masses crf^oor men and women had 
achieved the third nw^st powerlul p>^tioniri the Puerto|<ican government. Murlo/ was 
able to pass the legislative reforms promised in the campaign. ■Rhetorically, the situation 
also changed. Accordi^ig to Mufio/: "When the Popular Democratic Vmy came into 
power, such a translation ol oratory into legislation, legislation into history, ^curred 
that the whole tone charij^ed '^VShortly alter his election victory, Mufto/ Marin and the 
PI)P embarked on a pro)nam ol political reh)rhiation that led to the conceptualization 
ihui establishment of the Cv;ommonwealth ol l*uerto Rico. 
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CONCI USION^TNI) IMPI ICAl lONS 

\ * ■ * 

I he previous seaions have suggested a critical paradigm which incorporated both 
situational and cultural dimensions, and employed that n\pdel in criticizing the 1940 
Puerto RicartCampaign. I his section wilt attempt U) evaluate the utility ol thesituational-- 
cultural model presented and suggest some percep(ions and implications lor fudlrNrsearch. 




O 1 

ERLC 



In prcvu)us research,.the author employed a situational-strategic analysis ol the 1940 
"^campaign without extensive analysis ol the cultural patterns of the jibar,o and Mufto/ 
Marin. In generaK^the Iramework was adequate, and the evaluation ol the rhetorical 
ellectiveness ol Mufto/ was similar to the present study. I he previous study' also con- 
cluded that he was ellective as a bader. successlully achieved modifications in the status 
quo by cmploymg unique rhetorical strategies, and benefited from a series of events, from 
personal characfCristics, and from the U.S. occupation of Puerto Rico. While this s^udy 
noted several social scientist^ who suggested that Muno/ Marin was a political oppor- 
tunist and ovt;rrated as a leader, these claims were shown to lack validity, given the data 
and analysis. * • - 

Accepting the general utility of a'situational-strlitegic model of criticism, the present 
study added the concept of cultural patterns to the strii^^ture. Analyzing the campaign 
culturally, has provided additional insight ,and a somewhat different conclusion. It 
^jtuinm be denied that vote-buying was era,dicated. that economic domination by the 
sugafTCntrals was reduced, and that the style and content of political oratory was sig- 
nificantly chant^. These were economic>*ul political issues which were dramatically 
modified by Murto/ and'the PDP. However, if one looks at the cultural dimensions, the 
'I claims that Muno/ began a cultural revoUftion may be seriously questioned. 

In order to be successful in the 1940 campaign. Muno/ had to diminish the political 
power ol the sugar centrals, over the masses. Unless the vote-buying tradition could be 
stopped, the PDI* had no chance of success. Becaiyie personalinm. the tendency to put 
power into the hands of a person because he was identified with the patterns and aspira- 
tions of his followers, was eommon in I.^tin American politics. Mufto/ had to identify 
with the nature of the jibaro and convince him thai he^ould receive political and social 
justice through Mjifto/ and the PDP. During the period 1938-40, Mufio/ was able to 
develop a higii level of personal identification with t^e masses through rhetdric designed 
to maximi/c the similarity betweeiV Mufto/ Marin's position and the culturiil patterns of 
the jibaro^. He reinforced^(»jlbaro\s skepticism, personal dignity, masculinity, warnith, 
iind concern for others, through his speaking and actions. So pervasive was his influence 
that many have argu^^l tfflht the people gave Mutio/ what he wanted without consider|- 
tjon of its merit. Ciordon K. Lewis is typical of those whh feel that the figure of Mufto/as 
a leader is exaggerated. "Por the truth. that, since his first great campaign of 1938, 
Mufio/ has not so much led his people as followed their tnajor prejudiccs.''^^ fhere is 
something to be said for Lewis' contention that in Puerto Rico "the ^people' may just as 
easily want what they get. as gtt what they want.''^^ 

Cicncrally. Murto/ Marin was able to satisfy the rhetorical issues demanded by i\\c 
rhetorical situation. His widespread, popular identification with the masses created what 
Mufio/ called the "people's tnandate.'' Tn effect, it meant whatever Don Luis asked for he 
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got, not based rili practical reasoning, but on personal loyalty. This attributio'^n of great 
power assisted Muno/ inuiieasurably in his program ol political and economic modern- 
i/ation. 

\ ^ 

While economic and political reforms are evident, culturally Mufto/ did little tA 
change the status quo. Although Mufio/ urged the jibaro to vote for principles rather 
than personal traits, the prmciples he articulated were economic and political, Mufto/ 
never argued against the concept of personalism. C ertainly, he urged honesty, justice, 
and relorm, but his major strategies were based on his ability to achieve personal idcnli- 
licalion with the jibaro. The effectiveness of this campaign and theothere which followed 
was vested m a fundamental cultural more which received scant attention atid was not 
modified. 

I he combination of cultural patterns in a situational-strategic critical design permitjK 
an mterpretation that was not available in the situationakstrategic model alone. It\ 
appears Mufto/ capitali/ed on his ability to manipjiUate a fundamental cultural pattern 
lor his benefit. Whilrthis implies that Mufto/ used the politics of personalism tcr create 
policy that was politically expedient, and at the same time satisfying to the people, it 
seems more accurate to suggest that Mufto/ used his personal iHentification with the 
jibaros to institute what he considered the most practical policies for their benefit. A. J. 
Jalle\s assessment of^he relationship between Mufto/ and the people seems most reason- 
able: "J or the most part, the people and thch* political leaders have stimulated each other, 
in what may be thought of as a fccdb^jt'ck system. ;g|ie undirected actions and attitudes 
the very wishes of the people were channeled alonij/ lines believed conducive to 
economic growth, and the elected government officials bAth directed these popular atti- 
tudes and assumed the task of achieving the promised growth."^' 

While this is only an initial attempt at evaluating existing critical designs for inter-' 
cultural analysis, it is appropriate to suggest that frameworks which do not incorporate 
discussions ol cultural patterns are capable ofgcnerating potentially incomplete analysis. 
Siich wa3^* case with Mufto/ Marin and the campaign of 1940. Similarly, a recent paper- 
employini^ traditional critical methods concluded that Reyes-I.o|)o/ rijarena was pro-' 
loundly mellective in the New Mexico land grants issue. Had the author evaluated the 
cultural dimensions ol the discourse, a far different conclusion may have been generated, 
including extremely positive evaluations in the promotion of racial solidarity, self- 
concept, and political activism lor C'hicanos. 

I he present study has suggested what appeUrs to be a productive direction for analysis 
ol intercultural rhetorical events. What is apparent is the need for either modification of 
procedures to incorporate cultural dimen?^ions, or the development of new and more 
innovative approaches. 
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EFFECTS OF CULTURAL FACTORS On'mASS 
"COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 

SIANI.HY i:. SMim 

This study explores the r^aiioMhip between dilleretu cultures and mass eotnniunicalion 
systems I he author contends iKat cultural factors, either unique in themselves or combining to • 
produce unique cultiTral patterns, are sisnificant determiners ol the way in which the mass • 
communication systems ot particular countries develop, and predispose these sy.stems loexhibil 
certain identifiable .characteristics Using the case study approach, the author cites specific 
cultural variables iit the USA, USSR jnd Hgypt. and demonstrates how they have produced 
unique systems and practices of mass cJmmunicatioii in those coumries. I he implication is that 
mternaiional and intercultural commij^icntion can be improved by interpreting and assessing 
ommumca lions from dilfercnt nations or particular culture areas within the context of their 
cultural heritage 



♦ 



While volumes have been written about the effects of ma.s.s communiottidn upon 
culture, comparattvclyltttle attention ha.s been paid to the converse; the effcct.s of cuhUral 
variables upon the development of mass communication systems. We arc aware that the 
mass media in dif ferent -nations exhibit certain distinctive qualities, which are usually 
attributedMo political orientation, or. to the current stage of social. econom»>b, and 
political development. Are these adequate to explain why the complete Watergate 
experience could probably have occurred only in the U.S.A.'.' Can they account for 
certain pcculiarittes of the Soviet press, or of the media in an Arab country? Can we really 
interpret the communications of a nation without knowing .something of the cultural 
factors which have influenced them? 

Ihis paper will attempt to establish a relatiotf.ship between cultural factors and the 
nature of the mass communication system of a particular counfry. Ihe contention is that 
cultural factors are significant determiners of the way in which a mass communication 
systenulevelops. and predispose it to exhibit certain characteristics. 1 his does not mean 
to itnpTy that other factors, such as foreign mass media practices and technology, do not 
also inHuence developtiient. However, these latter are more or le.ss shared by all nations, 
and tend to produce conformity, while we are ir^terested here only in those internal 
aspects which may have produced significant differences. 



MlvJH()l)()|,()(iY 

It should be srtatcd at the outset that the methods employed in this .study iinpo.se certain 
liffiitatioits. First, only tifree nations were .selected as examples, and these were not ' 
selected. at tandotn. Rather, they were cotfsciously chosen by the writer because they 
repre.scfil wntrasting cultures which provide gq^d examples for demonstrating the main 
thesis of the paper, and they renect the personal interest and direct experience of the' * 
wnttt»r<>?cotui. the cuhural factors selected were only tho.se which arc Judged by the 
writer to have a demotistrable influence on the development of the mas,s media of the • 
respective countries. Ihird. the research method employed' here was the ca.sc study 
approach, utili/mg careful personal ob.servation over a period of many years, combined 
with a searcb.of the relevatit literature. 

♦ 

. A larger number of countries and a more exhaustive list of cultural variables could 
have been tested more systematically. More refined research mothods. includinjjcoaicnt 
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analysis, might have produced more scientil'ieally valid conclusions. I'hcsc might be 
employed in future research. It is» in tact» the ina*nl of this study to present, within the 
space permitted, a thesis sufficiently developed and supported by evidence to warrant 
such further serious investigation. 

By "cultural variables*" or ^'cultural factors*' we refer to customs, beliefs, attitudeJi, and 
value systems of a peopk which are manifested in distinctive patterns of thought, ^ 
language, and behavior. It should be pointed out that intheca.ses discussed in this paper, 
some of the cultural variables cited may not be unique to that particular country. It is not 
necessary that they be unique to exert a significant intluence. What is important to 
corf^iider is the degree to which a certain factor is present relative to other factors in the 
general cultural pattern. Naturally, not all cultural factors in all of^he subject countries 
can be evaluated. I'herelore, what we have sought to do in this paper^is to select three 
countries with widely divergent cultures, i.e., the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., arW Egypt, and 
then concentrate on a fe\^ dominant cultural variables in each country whichian account 
for certain distinctive characteristics in its system of mass communication. 

RHI.AI I D S I UDIl.S 

Other writers have g^Ven us a basis for predicting and characterizing the mass 
communications systems of Qprtain countries in general terms. Siebert, Peterson and 
Schramm' have placed various press philosophies into categories derived from broad 
political outliiws: authoritarian, libertarian, Soviet Communist, and social 
responsibility. Namurois^ grouped m<idia systems according to the nature of their 
control, which again reflects political orientation. While these classifications enable us to 
interpret the content of the media of a certain country to a certain d|gree, they do not tell 
us enough about a particular nation's media because they treat cultural factors 
superficially. This is not intended as a negative criticism, for their purpose was to reduce 
complex systems to elements which could be more easily analyzed and compared, and as 
always in such cases, something is lost as something else is gained. 

Other researchers have also sought to generalize from the particular, either attempting 
to trace media development linearly (Merrill and I.owenstein^), or in terms ^ of 
modernization and national development (Lerner'*, Schramm^). More conscious 
approaches to the effects of cultural factors on the development of ma>s media systems 
have been made by Nixon'^ and Ciillmor\ who studied the relationship of certain 
variables, among them religion, with the amount of press freedom existent in a nation. 
This relationship was further explored by I.ipset^ who suggested that Catholicism, 
because of its rejection of other ideologies, is incompatible with the idea of political 
democracy, which would, of course, affect the degree of press freedom. Farace iind 
Donohel/*^ studied the effects of 43 cultural, political, and demographic variables on 1 15 
national mass communication systems, but their emphasis was on the predictability of 
|he level of development of media systems, rather than a qualitative assessment. 

All of these stucfi^s are useful as generalizations, and they do havesome applications in 
the area of internanx)nal and intercultural communication. We can now predict, for 
example, that a poor wnd hirgely illiterate nation with a high population growth rate is 
likely to have little prass freedom, and we can interpret its communications accordingly. 
However, there are/finer qualitative distinctions which much be recognized and 
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understood bclore mass communicatiiMis between dilTerent cultures can become 
effective. In other words, existing research m this area has been inadequate, as laras 
generating greater understanding be^een nations ol divergent cultures is concerned. It 
, would appear that generali/ation has been carried lar enough: il we a*re to conununicate 
^ore ellectiyely between natu)ns, we need to refine our studies, directing them more 
deoply into individual cultures, l-his paper is intended to be a step in that direction. 

IMKl l ('ASi:S' 

lo address this in its broadest terms, we often notice that the press oj' a particular 
nation has some distinctive quiUity, Frequently a quality which we in the West regard 
negatively. J or example, the prevalent Western view of the Arab media is that thcy tend 
to be^cxaggeratcd and bombastic, which leads to low credibility. If we knew the origin or 
reasonlor this tendency, we would be more likely to make intelligent interpretations. 
Likewise. Westerners are often appalled at the seenung lack of logic in the utterances of 

• ^ the Soviet press. Is this the result of conscious prevarication, or is it rooted in s()methinL? 

deeper^ ^ . 1 

If these charactcristircs appear difficult for us to understand, consider a I hird World 

* J'awcu who had n^vcr experienced political or ^press frecdorrt when he/she was 
y^-'onlronted wiili the Watergate phenomenon, a situation in which the media were largely 

responsible ixSr the removal of the worW\ most, powerful Jeadcr. During the Watengate 
period, the writ*?r Ibctured to^hree groups of Vhird World journalists who had been 
perplexed until the Cultural heritage of the American jour halist had been traced'for them. 
f-QfJudeed, the American lourpalist is'unique among journalists in the world, jiist as are 
her, his counterparts m the Soviet ;Union and ^l.gypt. I'hey are all products of their 
particiflar cultures, and wc can understar^ tlieir functions and practices only / we 
understand somrthiyg ot the culturiil mfllicnces which molded their thoughts and 
behavior. * ^ 

IheUS.A. 

Some ol the most obvu)iis traits of contemporary American society can be traced to 
il-sftirth in I he early 17th Century. I his had been shown by countless other authors, but it 
would be well to recapitulate here, foj some of tliefti have had a profound influence on 
the phjlosophy and practice of the Americar^ mass media, Mobihty is a printc example, 
Americans were born mobile, for the veryliature of colonization presupposes mobility, 
both physical and psychic. As I .crnw^^iuuits out, mobility is the first step hi the 
, modcrni/atiori process. Mobility created a neccHor early American settlers to comrriuni- 
cate, not^oi»Jy to rmuntain their ee()ri()rnic. cultural, and n^sonal tics with iheif homeland, 
but also to sliare knowledge and experiences with inl);rt^nants ()f other c<)l()nics. 1 liisgave 
them a leveling of s^cuntv in a sometimes hostile cnvironrtient, and later against a common 
criemv ' ? 

' \ 

Mobility continued to be a strong American trait. It became almo.st an obsession witlr 
r thlMn as they pressed westward, and Americans are still the most mobile people on earth, 
, I his has multiplied their need for . information, and lias forged an, intricate 
comnmriicatio'ns network. However, as the channels in this network became longer, the^ 
characteristics of llie communications changed. Speed became vitally important, and 
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. wkh it. messages btjL'aino bnclcr^ahd mtirc cuq^sc I his piMicfiant lor spccul is perhaps 
best illustrajecl by the \\n)\ Express, or by the keen eompetition to seeure the lirst 
mrormalion iVotn the ships ari.iving in New York Harbor, a development whieh 
evenl^iiilly led to the estabhslmient ol tlie .Assoeiated l^v^s. ^ ^ . , 

l\rrhaps even stronger thon the trait ol ino^bihty. however, was that ol nideKndenee.^ 
or even fiutright rebellioiisnt;ss. A large proportion ol tlie early settlers of Anieriea were 
UigitivA'Iroin lyinnny. or ''protestants;' in more than one sense of the word. Others were 
ailventiirers with, an indepeiulenl' turn ol mind, and eVen pri.soners/oiitea^its ol their 
•native souyties It wcuild seem tliat a nafural sereening proees?; had. pnuhieed a 
popi;l;TtH)n whith was lurgelv independent. seli-suHieient^ and suspieious of authority. 

This was relltfeted in the dialting ol the C'onstiruti'on. I he Ameriean people made the 
government loiyiliemselves: not to impose authority (A'er them, bm to gufirante^' that no 
aulhoritv woiilchbeeome so siroii^i as tock'prive them ol iheir "inalienable** rights, I hey 
Jelt t'liat tlie government was tlieirs. not tliaf they were ti(jMP^MHnent*s. I his isa feeling 
whicli persist'i todav. despite tlie apparent expansion of exeeutive power. 

I. heir riichvidiial Ireedoms were further a>)*^ied in the l-irst Amendment' to the 
t onstitMtion. which guarantees the freedoms t^f speech, ^press. and assembly. It is 
sigmlicant that tins was the first amenijment. lor thvy had already seen the power of the 
printed word in'tke pamphlets of I homas I'aine ;tnd other rcHoUitioiuiries, A|^)ng with 
itiis powei ol the ()ress earfie notpniy th(^right. but th(? responsibility, to speak up, to 
make the^nselvcs heard. I roin the earliest days. Am^:ricans spoke up in 'meetings, in 
churcli.services, m town eouneils. When societ^y beeametooeomplex lor tlieir voices t») be 
hcaul personalU. thev spoke through their elected representatives, or significantly, the 
[Mcss. a j)roveri alK ' . ^ - ^ 

Ihe ptL\s accepted this role al^representat ivc and defender oLtlie people, and 
ex[)an(led it. It not onlv provided them with a sense ol power, but it proved profitable as 
well, as illustrated bv the ciusades ol Joseph Pulit/er and others through tlieir 
newspapers. and journals. AnierrL'an journalists, who became a mor^ distinctive breed 
than III othci countiics. wcfc not content mercry to observe and report. Why? I'irst.they 
. vvcie suspicious ol authority, whigh wciiavc chscussed. Second, ijiey were influenced by 
the INuit^im ethic, which meilnt hard work, scll-sullieicncy. scll-(tenial, and adiicrenceto 
a strict moral i;odc Along with this riioral code came a pj:rhaps obsessive tendency to 
ferret out wrong-doing, which mamlcstcd itscll early in the the* Salem witch hunts. 
Pcfliaps it would not be making too bKi;!d an assumption to suggest that this tendency 
lias inllvicnccdMlu' AmcricHn press topursue mvestigalive joiirnalisn.i toanextraorclinary 
degree, with, the muckraking era. Viet Na;n. and Watergate serving a/C^nilestones ah)ng« 
this path " * . * ' 

I heic liave been many other cnltuial inlluences on tliedeveloi)ment of tlie mass media 
in the U S A . but per^iai)s these will siillicc to make tlie point. I here It. however, one 
rematnirTg cnltiiral charriclci/istic wliicli. ahhough important, is fiec|ucr\y ovcrloc^ked: 
the' drive towaijl conhumity. to "Americanism." to tlie ^'American wa^ I*robahly no 
ojlicr major nation on earth has been loinicd ol so hiariy diverse culli^#^ yet^has become 
>so.eultuililly homogeneous. I angiiage, dress, values, hxod, iiuifflc. and lilc styles are 
bas>vnllv;,rthc same throughout its viisl aip?. Its homo^^eneit^in be appreenrtcd when 
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compiinngii with Red Chimi. the U.S. S R.. Bra/il. Iiulia, aiiO ( 'anada. I'vcn the much 
smaller arul oklei nations ol eastern and western I nrope are lar tnore heterogeneous. 
1 his. along with mass produetion and advertising, has been a tremendons eatalyst to the 
development ol mass eornrnmneation. I he drive toeonlorrn lias had other elTects as well. 
While most nrdiistnali/e(i nations liave several politieal parties with witlely divergent' 
|)hdosophie>jhere are. lor all praetieal piiy)oses. otdy two politieal parties in the U.S.A. 
hiirlhermore. it is next to inipossible lo distingnish the^oal> ami philosophies of or}e 
Ironi the otjjer I his is ol eonrse relleeted iiijhe Anieriean 'media, lo^althongh there are 
dillerenees ol opinion, there isj^isually basie*agreement oiH^e major issnes, partienlarly 
when It eonies lo ;i iiiieslion ol ;nilhority stepping on the eolleetive toes ol nulivitliials. 
Should the rneilia's role iii Watergate, then, have^een a surprise'.' 

I he II S.S R 

' A similar ease can be made lor llie I LS S. R. I he popular eonee|)tion is that the Soviet 
system ol mass eoninuinieation was ereateil in the minds ol Marx and Irmnand loreed 
ftpon the populaee as a new phenomenon. I his may have been tryc in one or more ofthe 
I asl. I uropean si;ites. where the eornmnnist system was superimposed upon a relatively 
demoeratie soeielv at the end ol World War 11;,. but the Soviet system ol mass 
i-ommumealioii was not brought on by a revolution, any more than tjie Ameriean system 
developed out ol cin\ partieular event. It is the product ol evolution: a natural 
eonsei|ucnee ol RussiiiiLeulturiil liistory. M 

I Ins is oot to sav that the principles ol Marxism arui. 1 ciiinism were not compatible 
with Russian thought >lt the time: they were eminently compatible. What should be made 
cleat, however, is Wui noN^iatlei whether the Bolsheviks or Menslicviks, or any other , 
pailv j)fedominated.\>r lor that matter, whether the tsarist regime had been recon- 
slftuled, the Soviet mass ),n)riimumcataun system would have exhibited many ofthe sanV 
^char^cleiisiie^ lust its\t is impossibl^'tor forcigriL^rs to ihidcrstand Watergate without 
some aeiiilain>unee with Artlerican cultural history, the Soviet communist picss model 
IS I'quallv mc(Vnpreliet*.iblc vyithout "^ome knowledge oj the cultural (lelelbj)ment 
<»I Russia ,) " ,^1 

Proba»)1\ tlu- onlv parallel between R ussiaii and Ariieiicaii meilia ^development was the 
crm-igence .)| )omriaIs ol literature and opinmri in the 18th C eritury, J rom there, the 
divtMgence bec;)ir\uv w ide and rapid, lor while in America these jinirnals were largely 



superseded iii^the late IHtli ;Mid early l<)tli centurit;s by the more popular medium, the 
ritvvspaper . the jourigJol literature «nd opimori'remairied the main typeol |)ublieatiori in 
Russia dining that tir^e Despite its seemingly hniited po|)ularity, the journal played a 
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major |)art in the social, f)oIitieal. arwl cirltural development ol the Russian nation, and it 
lajd the grouiuluork lor the |)r ineiples and practices ol the Soviet mass comriiuriieatiori 
system * ' ^ 

I Ire hrst educational ieh)ims. i( (heV could be m) termed, wei/: btoi/ght to Russia in 'the 
eaih IXth ( entuiv bv Petei theCireal. Ihs ell()r(s t() biirig learriinJarul s()phislicatu)ri 
liom westeni I uropr created the basis lor the devclopmerit'or an' educated elite: an 
irilelligentsia Hv tli^^ lime Alexaridei assumed leign in IXOI. theie was rt wide and deep 
chasm between the veiv small rriinoritvol edueatecl eitr/en\arid Vlie ignoiant arid illiterate 
masses. wHh nothing resi^mHiriga middle class lo I ill the gap. I ) ruler these iMrcumslanees, 
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Hue mass media coukl noi develop as they did in the U.S.A., parlieularly during the 
popuhsl ei'a ol the lH2()sand iH.^Os. ll()\ve\ei. the lileiary. polilieaK and pliilosophieal 
loumals Ihiived undei these eneumslanees, grovvttig holh in tiumhei and mlUienee, 

I heie'vvere several reasons loi tlieir remarkable gtowtli. l irsl. they were used by the 
liberals to Ian the spaik generated bv the I reiieh revolution into a rianu: of yearning lor * 
greater Ireedom I hen the deleat ol Napoleon by the Russians added the dry Under ol 
nationalism Some Russian mtelleetiials were quiek to adopt the ideas ol the I renel'i 
soeialist writers Piudhon, Saint Simon,and Journier and these became woven into 
the labrre Ol Kussiiiii politufal thouglit. 

Nationalism also spavv ned a sceond group ol intelleetuals: those who wanted to return 
to the t)kl Museov ite traditions, the ()rthodo.\ ehurelu and tlie rural patriarehal system. . ^ 
In laet. tliev reieeted evervthmg Westeriu e.\eept the nevv(ierman Idealism. I hedialeetie 
approaeli ol llegvl and Selielling appealed partieularly to the Russian mentality, 
lompkins writes "It made ru) great demands l)y way ol objeetivity or pa4hlul 
aeeumulation ol laets. the mind eoukl leap to all-emhraein^ theories vvlneli would light 
114) tlie universe."" 

I his eoiilliet ol irUerests led to a great polerme in the jourhals representing the two 
MUelleeMial groups, arul the stronger the eonlliet grew, the more seetning justitieation' 
theie was for stietclnng or eireumverUing tlie objective truth in order to present their 
arguments. I liese groups were ru)t only liglUing one another, but botli were engaged in a 
bitter ^'^^^^^'i^'JjfMiltly^hc government. I sar Nikolas had instituted his Iron (/ode ol 
eensorslup. uTHtPy wliieli journals were suppressed. ar)d wnteis and editors jailed, 
declared insaiK\k)i exiled ^ ^ ♦ 

Nikolas went even lurthi:t'. He attempted to use tlie press, such as it was, as an 
instrument ol si.ite pohev; that is, an instjument lor ck*velopmg **pr()per" attrtudes and 
beliels. and lor mstrueting '*|)ropei'' behavior I liis implied, as all ellective propaganda 
systems must, that all contrary (y questionable ideas or inlormation must besuppressed. 
l;%^en Home ohRussia\ greatest literary ligures were subjeYTccf^^h- censorship and 
persecution Pushkin was censored lor his "Ode to Libn^y." (i()g(>rs "I )ead S()uls" was 
bamied. and Dostoevskv was sentenced to /tlie liring squad. f'()r;tunalely lor literary 
history, the I sar commuted l)ost(Wskv\ sentence at\he last moment and stnl him 
rnstead to loui years of liarjl labor in Siberia, to be lollowed by military service. I'liis led 
to his publication ot " I he House ol the I )ead;* a striking parallel to Sol/herwtsyrrs"()ne ^ 
Dav in tlV I lie ol Ivan Denrsovich." 

In order to loil the censors, writers and editors wrote in An "Aesopian*' language, using 
implications between the lines, mythological or allegorical relerences, dj^sguised 
identities, circurTilocutions, ioul other devices, *\ . , tfie writer, m it he were a thicl, used 
any artilice to get his thought to the public between the lines," wrote l*ares.'' l ev 
I rkliomirov. a member ol the execulive committee ol the revolutionary group Narodya 
Volya, returned after an eight-year abser\ee Irom Russia, and wrote that in deciphering 
this"Ru^^sian cuneirorni script. Heel/chub himsell would break a leg.'*^^ I his subterlugc 
was especially wydr^m^ alter the I'Uropean revoluti^^)ns ol IK4K Irightened Nikplas into 
his *M<cign ol ijeiror/' under which censorship became even mote oppressive. I)es|)ite 
his, the perjiid produced such literary greats as l^lshkin, Oostoevsky, (logol. 
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l.crmontov, ami lolstoy Mowcvci. it also prbdiijfeu othci giants who. although less 
known cKcctal an equally proloutui itiHuence upon Russian literature, the pre.ss, ant) 
the ttitree course ol Russian history. 

^One was Vd. Belinsky. a liberal editor who made some of his greatest eontributions as 
a literary critic, and who as such eondemned art lor art's sake. "In our time, more than 
ever bclore." he wrote in 1847. "art and liteiature lellect the social issues, l odeny art the 
right to serve the interests ot society is not to raise, but to lower it, because this is to 
deprive it ol its vitality, that is. to make it the subject of some Sybaritic pleasure, a toy lor 
idle lojflcrs."!' Helinsky had a deep mriiienee on contemporary writers, and set many 
bases lor modern Soviet literary criticism 

Another was Alexander Her/en. whose lournal "Kolokol." edited in exile in London, 
has been called by historuins the nu)st important )ournal in Russian history. He 
expanded on Iklinsky s liteiarv philosophy, and pressed his socialist views to the extent 
that he became known as "the lounding lather ol Russian 'socialism and. political 
radicalism.',' ^ 

I here were many others whose names need not be cited here. I he point is that they 
were all writers and editors tor opinion )ournals'* even (1. V. Plekhanbv. the lounder ol 
orthodox Marxism m Russia, and V. I. Dliaiiov. who later became known as 1 eiiin. As > 
time wore on. jevoliitionary thought expanded, radicalism bloomed. eensorJiip and/ 
^ppression became a wav ol lile. and terroiisni. shocking even by today's staTtrltrTllR 
thrived Much ol this was instigated by the )oiirnals. 

t 

Meanwhjie. the masses lemained ignorant and uneducated, and a nWddle class, as it 
existed in the West, still had not developed by 1917. I he conditions which had led to the 
development ol a mass communication system in the U.S.A. nearly a century belore still 
did not exist in Russia I he rulers realized, however, that a mass communication system 
must be established in ordei to consolidate and perpetuate their power. I herefore. they 
imposed a systi*tii on the masses, much in the same manner as Nikolas, who had 
attempted to diiect the thoughts and behavioi ol his sub)ectM, When I enin loimded his 
national newspaper. "Iskia." he saw it as a vehicle o( prii)pagand(i and agitation. ;\nd a 
"collective organi/cr."'^ a stiiieture which would hold to^ctbfr all ranks orconiniimist 
(•rgaiii/atihn. I his. of couise. became the model lor all Soviet newspapers, which means 
that Soviet readers have never experienced anything dillerent. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that this did not come about iisa diiect niamlestation ol Maixist ideas, 
but as a consequence ol existing conditions: a legacy ol Russian culture. 

I ct US recapitulate this cultural lcj»acv, which is reflected iti the nature ol the Soviet 
mass c(HurTuitncati(Mi svslcrn today. Otic charact^^i istic is the practice ol censorship. 
Although writers and editors abhcwrcd it. they learned to live >vith it, either 
circumventing it. toleratrng it, or delving it and siillering the consec|irenccs. lust as it has 
become it- normal burden ol then prolession. it has become a lact ol lile lor the reader. 

I he Russian reader Also had to develop an agile niind to cope with the device the 
writers created in the l8U)s and continued: the Aesopian language I [us is ru)( orilv used 
lrc(|uently today m clarulestinc publications, but orie nught also hypothesi/e that thi^ 
tendency is responsrble lor jjjc Soviet practrce ol burying news ol an impoitant policy 
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change in the body ol a Icnj^thy discontsc, so that it lakes a very card nl cxannnation by a 
knowledj^cablc reader to ntictfvet it. Snrnlarly, ehanj^es in the Soviet Inerarehy are olien 
noted belore an ollieial annoiineenient by an aflpearanee or non-appearariee m a 
photo}»raph. or hst ol tiarnes. 

A tradnnui positively identified as an inlhienee on later tunes is the lunetional nse ol 
lilej^ure to express social themes. I his made it easy lor f enin to change liteiat nie Irom a y 
vehicle lor social and political expression by and lor intellectual*) into an instrument lor 
lurlhering govenimeiu aims and policies, l-ven today, writers whostiay toolar Ironvthis 
Imc M)on lind themselves m trouble. I'iisternak and Sol/henitsyn are but two ol many 
who have been severely ciiticised or punished, liy the same token, journalists are to be 
^ imbued vvitli the qualities o( ^^partiinost" (party orientation), and *^lsok^^ya ideinost'^(a 
high level ol Marxist-I eninist ideology), which must be demonstrated in their writing. 
C)b|ectivity, as the West unde|^tands it. is not mentioned as a de'sirable quality, although 
truth IS. but again, tiuth must be judged within tlie context ol the^accepted ideology. 

I lie leason lot the omission ol objectivity is obvious when one considers another 
aspect ol Russian cultural legacy: the Russian mentality. I'robably as a result ol the 
eonliiuial battle with the censors, the bitter and prolonged polemics with thni political 
p rivals and the inlluence ol dialectical philostiphy. the intellectuals, includinglournalists. 
nevei developed a real sense ol ()bje(/fm\ In l«<)(), V. .). Dillon, who was the St. 
I'elersburgcoi respondent loi the I oiuAjp^^^LOailv I elegiaph." wrote nrM he 1-ortmghtly 
Review'* that the K ussians "lack thai leveiefice loi lae.ts that liesat the root oltlie Anglo- 
Saxon character A Russian can no more bow to a lact, acknowledging it as linal and 
decisive, tlian lie can to a mere opinion lounded upon insullicient or nogiounds; he is 
ever leaily to act in ilelia?iee ol il/-*"' 

Markham points out that '^Russian )oiirnalism generally was not objective and 
independent, but Iraiy^ly, axitL^)nietimes even brirfaM71^>i4^ In the Russian 
journalisrs ethical ccule iM^c she had one. there wu^n()dedicatioi)\) the public weaL no 
^leelingol responsibilityio society, no respect lor lair play or l<li staii\irds/)rtnah based 
on seienlilic oi enipipcal tests."'' 

Similarly, loiiipkins states that because ol pressuw?- on wiiteis and journalists i^)^ 
Russia. )ournalisni "never petended to beanything bul partisan, and the Russian journal- 
ist was not bound to observe the ordiiiaiy standards ol veiacity and lail play."'« The 
Russian press used any method at all, he said, except ihe objective picsentation ol lacls, 
"including sneermg at the naivete ol anyone who doubK their statements or docs, not 
accept their argument, and casting siispicion on their opponeiit.s and their sources of'^ 
information. lonipkins summari/edlthe two predominating chaiactcMisticji'ol kussuin 
lh^)uglit as ( I ) "a preocupalion with tfteoiy to the exclusion of lacts. an((fl(3) the acc<.*p- 
tancc as a lixed point in thought ol sbnie concept arrived at (usually i«<omeone else| 
nimd) intuitively." I'erhaps it should be pointed out that tliese were tendencies which 
were ^bscrvcd, and they ciu^t\|H: ascribed universjjjli; within a particular etilfure. 

With a knowledge ol this background, a statement such as this which appealed in a 
l%()(\)niniunist Wwly resolution on propaganda is haidly sui prising: *1t is necessaiy to 
rally around every newspaper and maga/ine gifted publicuils and propagandists, skilllul 
populari/cis ol revolutionary theory, able to respond in an opeiative manner to burning 
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•tjucstions with^'ivid and striking writuig in^hc prcss;''^ It is'Tncrcly cln cxtcnsicHi ol the 
Rassmn cultural legacy, exploited and refined into an ellective instrument by the Soviet 
.^regime ^ 

A case lor the inlluenee ol eultufe patterns o^i the mass communication systems ol 
mif?r)k4)| the Arab nations can also be made. While there are cultural diHerences between 
the Aufb countries, most ol thenujo share a strong cultural heritage. We shall center our 
observations on I-gypt iti this pjij^r, but the cultural variables cited here have also been 
present in other Arab lands 

1 he overriding cultural inrUiencc ol the Arabs is the religion ol Islam, characte^/ed as 
rigidly authoritarian. Dean relers tt) it as an "integration of religion, political system, way 
ol hie, and the interpretation ol history" in which "every activity down to the smallest 
detail IS regulatetl by Koranic prescriptions."-" I his authoritarian pervasiveness has 
remained a constant throughout Islamic history. l or, according to Dean, the Muslims 
have "never experienced a process ol intellectual change comparable to the Rdorination 
• in I urope." It is extremely dillicult to eHect any changes in the Arab countries without 
the support ot the ulema, or priest, who interprets the Koran, and who is usually 
deternmiedly conservative When major changes do take place, they are usually brought 
about by strong nnlitary rulers. However, although an institution may chango, the 
authoritarianism remains, Under these circumstances, it would be extremely unlikely to 
fuul a i!iass coim^uimcation system with any appfcciable degree ol Ireedom. 

I'gypt has proven no exception. Although it has been subject to western influence 
through British and I rench control, it has had a tradition o( strict press control,\-xcept 
during transjticmal periods when power had not yet been lirmly estabOshed. I his was the 
case alter the abdication ol King l-arouk, when the press became very active in tlie 
nationalist struggle. However, m I960 President Nasser put all the print media underthe 
e(Mitrol ol the Arab Soviahst Union. Ihe only political party allowed to exist. President 
Anwar Sadat decreed press freedom some time alter the October War, but press control 
still remains tliroiigli various government pressures, 

Ihe press has exerted a very strong ihllifencc over the l-gyptian populace: perhaps a 
surprising lact in view ol an illiteracy rate in 1973 ol 74';?.. i:ven in the I92()s, when the 
country was riliterate and tlie newspapers were primarily party organs largely 
devoted to political propagaiidai-'' the press held considerable sway over the peopfe.^^ 
This is made possible by \hat became known in 1940 as the I wo-Step I'low (d 
Inlormation 1 hcory,-*^ combined with an oral tradition which perhaps knows no equal. 

Ihe p^werlul oral tradition ol tlie Arabs readies lai back into history, far beyond the 
I Mh ( entury, when Islam reached its intellectual peak, only io be dragged down under 
the rule o( the Ottoman Iwiipire. It reaches, beyond the Koran, the oldest Amb book. 
Which was committed ^writing between 644 and 656. It had its roots in jyu^try, much ol • 
. it composed betwt;en ^Odand 622 A.I). IN)etry was the sole mean.s ol literary expression, 
and it took a powerful hold on the Arab people "It wan in the lileol the people/* I.allin 
writes/*! . It fnouldcd their minds and (ixed their characters and made them morally ami 
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spiritually a tKituin long bclorc Mohanuncd welded tlie vai ioiu eonllieting groups into a 
single organistn 
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I very tribe IkuI a poet, wbo beaune a pi^fsonage ol some distinction. Ibn Rashiq^^ 
wrote \\\.\\ the Arabs wished oik* anollicr io\ liut loi three tlungs: ''the buth ol a bo^, the 
conung to light ol a poet, and the foaling ol a noble nunc.'' I he poets did much 
themselves to promote their owti esteem I lieu [tiurtry glorilicd tlic bards themselves, 

their'lamihes. and then tubes Much ol it was vainglorious, according to I .alTin,%" 

prociauning valor and brilliant leals. lull ol menaces and challenges;'^''' Bloody revenge 
and contempt lor dcatli was^conunon. witi) tlic licro always dcliant and boastlijl. I'here 
was no concern about lacts or "truth I lie Syrian poet Abu TAIa wrote it/tJitt4Jth 
(crUurv: 



**l lilt my voice to uttar lies absurtl. ♦ 
f'»)r when I speak tlic trutli, my luislied Ituics' 
scarce are lieard 



it/tUfeUJi 



.As the culture riclietied and then (Icclihcd lor centuries utuler Ottonuui rule, tlic poetry 
remained tlie same^ clinging to Ur' gi'c^at mtxlels ol tlie Heroic Age. No modern bard 
would presuuR*. n\hope. to emulate sucli |)ci lection I liat is, tlie lortn and themes did not 
change., nor tlic classics themselves, but tlie 'technic|ue^ is adapted to contemporary 
situatmns Poctrv today, as it was LMH) years ago. is a part of everyday lile. "People 
improvise it by way ol a pastinie." says l.allin. **. . , or quote it as a tncans ol 
communk'atiot) ' v 

Wynn cited a moderri example ol Arab epic poetry which! lie Ireard in Yemen alter the 
first Sue^WiVai in l?^7. wIkmi nuiistrcis were charuiiig talej ol tlieir contemporary epic 
hero. (ianVil Abdel Nasser. I licy told how the great (Jamal . . stood on the beaches of 
I*ort Said arul plucked the liritish aiul I rench planes out of the sky and luirled them into 
the sea."-'* WhctlRM tlie listeners literally believed it was n()t important. It wassomething 
they wanted t»o hear; it created a mood.aiul built up the statute of the man they needed as 
tlieir liero 

I his tradition of poeti y luis lu'ul the effect^)! placing great value upon verbal dexterity. 
I lie J iench-Arab scliolar .lacques Herque remai ked, in speaking of4he Middle I-ast, that 
the Orierilal prelers words to action biiutyse he/nhe has not yet mastered the worltf of 
things.-^'' Otiiei Aiab s*cholars. however, point out aiit even greater emphasis on words. 
}f4niram says ijuil^^Arabs are more coiiscious of theit^tirng^uage than any people in the 
world. "I an^uagiJi^tself is at) mV." lieViys. *M'ven more^ by saying that something is so, it 
/xKo I'or Histancc. to say at) eneiny is a murderer hrir)gsinV||s|Liit eortvictiori that the man is 
a murderer; lu) proof is required. I o claim to havj* irifliet^jili^Jfeiiivy military losses on an 
enemy makes this a fact, even if no imlitary action whatever took place. 



Such was the case when I lie r.gyptiansclaimecf in thef)ress. lollgwiiig thok defeat in the 
Six Day War, that British aiul American aircraft had supported the Israeli Air I'orcc, 
I his wasirt literally true, but tfie Egyptians felt that in general Ifie IhS.A. and (rrcat 
Britain had given more help and sympathy to the. Israelis, so this was the nUMaphoric 
trutli. Tlie precise facts were relatively unimportant. 

r . ■ ■ ■ 
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I he rationale for such a statement is exphiined by (iibb: " I h* medium in which the 
aesthetic leelings ol the Aiabs is mainly (though not exclusively) expressed is that of 
words and language upon the Arab mind the impact ol artistic speech is immediate; 
the words, passfrg through no f iller of logic or reflection, which might weaken or deaden 
the eff< ct, go straight to the head/'^* Karpat supports this: 'The most f requent form of 
persua ion in the Middle Hasi/* he says, . . is to appeal to the emotional and the 
pcrson|il, rather than to logical reasonin-g/'*^ 

Nasser was well aware of the effect oManguage in the Arab world when he developed 
radio into a powerful instrument to unite Hgypt and all of the Arabs. Ho launched "The 
Voice of the Arabs'' in 1953 with a tremendous expansion program, and adopted a style 
of language which would be most effective in stirring and uniting Arab sentiment. 
t\)mbined of i:lements of colloquial and classic Arabic, this "nco-classic'' Arabic 
^ possessed vagueness, rich grammar, and repetitive style" which facilitated 

exaggeration and the painting of vivid mental images.^* Nasser's revolutionary program 
via the airways produced remarkable results during the next decade. However, the 
rhctofica] excesses tended to backfire after the Six Day War in .1957, when the 
govftnunciit wa^ severely criticized for misleading" the F.gyptian people, and the 
broailbttsting administration was re-shuf fled. Since then, there have also been changes in 
the printed press, but the cultural influence of language still has an effect in F.gypt as in 
other Arab countries. 

C ()N( ITJSIONS * 

Although we have not listtf'd and evaluated in eacVi case all of the cultural variables 
which nught possibly have influehced the nature and practices of the respective mass 
communication systems, we have shown how some of jtjicm had a profound effect. As 
pomtcd out earlier, the cited cultural variables may not be unique to a particular country, 
but taken as weighted factors in the overall cultural orientation, they combine to produce 
a set of* patterns that are unique, and -tend to. produce unique sytcms of mass 
communication. 1 his has been obvious in examining such diverse cultures as exist in the 
U.S. A , the U.S.S.R.. and I'^gypt. 1 he same holds true i.n Such similar cultures as those in 
the U .S.A. and (ireat Britain Here, in addition to some ufiiquc cultural factors, thcrcarc 
a multitude ol common ones, both of which are wcightcdiijnd combined in different ways 
to produce marked differences in the charactcristicvs of ikt press in these countries. I he 
American press tends to be more investigative, crusading and' homogeneous, and views 
its role as providing an extra-legal check on the government. I he British press is more 
varied: with class distinctions and wider political divergencies, and views itself as cither 
supportive of government or as *Moyal opposition,'* \ 

Ihe conclusion, then, seems t() be dear: culture has a decided effect upo\ the 
development of mass communication, producing distinctive characteristics withiVthe 
various national systems, even with their advent into the current \H)mnuinicatuyDS 
explosion.'* What are the implications? *^ 

> TMPIICAIIONS 

Ihe most obvious implicatiotUs that communication (rom all ruttmns or partictilar 
culturt areas ideally .should bi»Mnterpieted and assessed within the context of their 
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ciiltiuiil hnitagc I he wokI "ujcally" K used because it would be impossible to do so. 
except when (leaimj? with a leiatively small j^roup ol nations with dillercnt cultural 
bad grounds On a broad international basis, however, it would be viitually impossible 
lor am pefson oi a}^ene\ to be so knowledj^eable What hope is there, then, lor better 
itUcrnatKinal and mteieultiiral understanding, when our wotld-wide communications 
ate dcpcndctit upon a handhil ol .igencies largely dictated to by conmicrcial 
considerations.^ ncludiug speed ' 

Iheto IS some hope. Inst, il the operatives ol the maittrnj^^national media 
organizations arc made hilly aware ol the ellects ol cultur.^ldTncrcnces upon the 
tteatmcnt ol mtormation .Some correspondents are thoroughly liimiliar with this 
phenomenon, and make intelligent inter pretations and ad|ustments. Others, however, 
arc not as well-veised in the cnltiiies ol the nations Irom winch they may only 
occasionailv be icpcnting. with the result that they can contribute to conllict and 
conliision rathei than to enlightenment. Media..directors and editors should make a 
conscious etiort to overcome tins lack, both in the'mservesand.with their correspondents. 
Son.ie alreadv have, .ind should be duly credited; too many do not.. 

Second, inlormation and media ilirectofs iri non-Western nations should be aware ol 
the nature and needs ol the Wesu-rn ■dominated internalional inlormation networks. I he 
concept ol a "global vdlage" is alreadv a reality, a ml a national leader can no longer nwkc 
. a statement tot local eonsiimpt.ion onlv.'noi can national agencies make use of rei'erenccs 
or thctorical devices which mav be nusinlerpreted out ol the local cultural contc.\t. 

(he motivation lor taking these steps Will probably not come Irom within; they fiiay 
have to he proposed and stimulated through an international organization or agency. 
Such a piogram was undertaken in iieirot in 197^ by the. Association for International 
Comnuimeation Seminars, a non-prolit Organizatiwh based in /urich. Switzerland, 
established to promote the disvns!>ion ol problems rn internafional communication h,y 
appropriate media editors and directors, government ollicials and other communication 
expctts I he Beirut Seminar on l ast-West Ciomfnn.nication convened leading Western 
and Arab media and gov erntne''nt representatives in an attempt to" improve both the 
amount and qualitv ol miormation llowingVom the Middle .J^ast. primarily Irom the 
Arab countries The problem concerned complaints by tFTe Arabs that the Western 
media, because ol a lack ol )(nowledge ol .'and appreciation lor. Arab culture. pfuH a bias 
resulting Irom a closer cultural proximity^it h Israel, either ignored ordistoi^ted news of 
then countries Western media personncron the other hand, had complained that the ' 
Arabs issued lalse or exaggerated statements and engaged in unreasonable trnsorship 
and news management 

While the Beirut .Seminar, which was supported through a grant frrtm the l-ord 
• H.imdation and organized and directed by thwvvriter. produced no miracles, it did have 
some positive results Some of them involved media policies, l-or example, an end tothe 
practice ol lorbiddin>; entry into an Arab wSuntry by>» coriespondent who had an Israeli 
stamp in her' his pass^jort. Others inviilycd mafis'comniunication practice. Fgyptian 
olfieials who attended the c<jrderence. ineli*ing Ahmed Malta Id Din. press spokesman 
lor President-Anwar Sad|t. lub.scH|ueiitly reported that they were attempting to correct 
. the weaknesses which the Western expert"; had poiiHed tint, and the change wa.s strikingly 
evidflnt during the October War "nri.^JT.V ' Western cmrespoudentH reported that in 
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comparison with their performance m the Six Day Way, {Egyptian inlormalion olTiciais 
were Car more cooperative in providing access to news and (acihties, and provided far 
more accurate and straightforward information than previously. 

On the other hand, many o( the Western media representatives became more aware of 
the need to provide their constituencies with more complete background information in 
order to put the k'ws mtoa more balanced context. Ihe'most out.st-anding exaniple of an 
alletnpl to (uUill/thivneed was a special «-page section in the I'ebruary 18, 1974 issue o/ 
the international edition of NhWSWF.HK on Arab culture and its contribution to the 
West. The editor o( the maga/inc had attended the BeiruX Seminar, and subsequently 
served on a committee selected to pursue reeommendatfons made in the final session. 
Such acts can do much to break down international and intercultural niisuiulcrstandings. 

I here is strong evidence to support the contention that the nature and practices of 
mass communication systems in dillerent nations arc influenced, sometimes to a major 
degree, bV the unique cultural development of tdose nations. The characteristics 
produced by this cultural development may seldom t\c obvious, or they may be attributed 
to other inlluenccs. It behooves us to examine cultural inRuences more thoroughly in 
order to interpret more irrtelligcntly the communications of another nation, particularly 
one in which the cultural Rentage is significantly different from our own. Experience has 
shown that an awareness o{ these flifferences. and a conscientious approach Xo the 
dissemination c)t miormation across cultures, can contribute to better international and • 
intercultural conimiimcation ai.tl urulgrstanding. 
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C ARHHR PRhPARA llON IN IN I FRCUl l URAL 
COMMUNICAIION 

\ A\^\ \ SAMOVAR .uKl ,\1 K Wlll/ri 

I illlc IS Kn.mri iihom ihc cmvi pu-piiiiilioii lUMspainc ol intL-itiilluiiil C(.iiuminiLali..n I Im 
sliulv icpuits ..MMvcv ,)l -'lM)insliliilionssUiKtih.ivtmlc.n.ilu,nal.li.iK-nsrons.inclii(lingp.niilc 
o..p.,iati..iis ,111.1 pijblu' .igciKK-s Rcspoiisfs lo the milled ipicsti»Miii,irc p.iuliicvil some usclul 
ailviLc lui those seeking I., p.cpaie IlKnisclvfs lor .1 cii.cci iclaiai lo inleui.ltmal 
cniiminication I nulings relatal lo llu- tvpts ot conimunicai.on skills iimlod. the ainoiiiil and 
ivpc ..I ediR-alion suggcskd. ami the Kpc ol -personal eiiai.Klci islits- advisable. 



Career preparation is currently a major issue in higher education, llducalors are 
seeking to dctcrniinc what skills, specific courses and individual attributes arc most 

- suited for ccrtatn careers.- This task se&tns somewhat easier when one prepares for the. 
traditional roles of teacher, engineer or salesperson. Howcve;:. when the carecrlra.ining'is 
interdisciplinary in nature, or is for a relatively new area, the idtntiflcatiou of an 
appropriate means for career preparation is^nore complicated. I'hc study.of intercultural 
communication represents just such a casi:^ is both diversified and stilHi^.s infancy, In 
a^tlition. increased interculttjral contact.^ought about by a changing int^Trnational 
alignraciit. new trade relationships, and the |;ase of travel, have.put added demands on 
people who can offer an intercultural dimension to future employees. In short, both 

'■ ^ government and private industry are searching for people who have been trained in 

intercultural relations Hut the question remaia-i what srfould that traitiing include? 

In an effort to understand more about career opportunities in intercultu;-al 
communication; thin study sought to determine: ( I ) what skjills are most important; (2) 
how much education is needed and in what majm- areas students should prepare; and (3) 
how much previous work experience is necessary 

A questionnaire designed to answer the above question.s was sent toinstitutions which 
hav< mternational dimensions. Ihese institutions 'ranged from private corporation.s 
(F.asttnan Kodak. I)u Pont. F'retitice-Mall..Inc.. etc.) to public agencies such as the Office 
of Mana-gemcnt and Budget, and international associations, such as the National 
Association of Manufacturers. I hc satfiple was drawn f.r\)m the 300 institutions named \t\ 
Carver ()f>i>r>riun,iies in the International Fie-hi.^ a table JtT random numbers was used to 
S^clcct 200 institutiojis, A postagc-paid. solf-addressed envelope wasencjoscd with a cover 
letter which explained thjit we were assessing the career preparation. prqgram.s in 
Intercultural communication, Re.sponses were received from 66 in.stitutions for a 

- response rate of 33%. 

The questioViire listed twenty-six attributes -which are related to the study of 
intercultural cWj^uiiuaition. and respondents. were asked to rate each item on a scale of, 
one to five in terms offuirw useful or necessary it i^; thus, a rating of five represented a 
"very necessary" attribute white a rating of one represented an "unneces.sary" attribute. 
I hc average (mean) ratings are reported in l able I in order of their ranks. Of the t6p 
ranked eight attributes. se\^i are clearly communication skills, while "high personnel 
.stress toleranc^es" is not an attribute directly related to communication. Ihe 
communication skills are: the ability to analy/.c information, problem «iolving skills. 
empRathctic and critical listening skills, verbal skills, writing skills, organization skills'. 

^ Or- . 
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and small group leadership skills. Iwo j)thcr comtnunication skills, use of nonvtTrbal 
codcs»and interviewing skills, did not ranlTiriJfh in responses. HusirtessMelated skills also 
did not rank high; lamiluiruy with 4^u.siness proeedures rimked twellth and marketing 
.^skills ranked seventeenth. 
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I ABl;lvl 

N IS^ RAI ll/(iS 
SH.l'('THI)kri 



RhSPO.NDl-N IS^ RAI \ ms AND RANKIN(iS 

oi sH.i'('THi)kriRiHurr:s' 



Attribute 

I he ability to analyze mlorrnation 
Pioblcm-solviiig skills 
j inpathetie and eritieal listening skills 
Verbal skills ^ 
Writing skills 
Organization skills 
High personal stress tolcianecs 
Small group leadersfiip skills ^ 

Sophistieated understanding ol United States' values 
Sophistieated understanding ol the values of a partieulai eulture 
High lainiliarity with tfie patterns of thought ol^a paitieular 
eulture 

Abilitv to jjmilerstatiil a foreign language 

Sophistieflferi understaruiin[i ol tlie ptilitieal system ol a partieular 
pattern 

High taftuliarity witfi busine>s proeedures 
• Abilitv to speak a loreigil laopuitge , ^ , 

So[)[ustieated awareness ol foreign countries* residents* percep- 
tions ol the limted States and its citizen?^ 

Abihty to reeogiuze and utilize nonverbal eodes ol a partieular 
eulture 

Intel Viewing skills 

Statistieal researeh skills I 
Marketing skills ...t \ 

High lanuliarilv. with the history of a partieular eullure 
l lueney in more than one loreign lanf>Uii{ie 
F'.\tensive prior- loreign travel ^ 

♦ 

^Sophistieated awareness of the lite^-ature of a partieulai eulture 
"I eefinieal audio-visual skills ^ • ^ 

High lamiliarity witVlhe loods o^ a pailieular eulture - 

A laetor-analysis was eoiufuoted^ iti older to determine 'whether lespondents 
eoneeptually jt^rmlped 'various attrij^utcs together.^ Ojie factor, miglit be called 
"eulture specific tramjug/* and it is composed ol (he lollowing attributes lot a p;uticiilar 
eulturefthe undeistandingof a cultuie's value system, lamiliarity with patterns of thought 
of ii culture! utulerstandin^ of political system ol a culture, nonverbal codes ol a culture. 
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^familiarity with history of a curturc, and awareness of aK;ultureN literature. It is curious 
that* the use of nonverjjjal codes was thus related directly to this factor by respondents, 
rather th^ being regarded as a distinct communication skill. In any case, the /attributes of 
the culture-specific training received no consistent rankings by respondents; the rankings 
ragged from tenth through twenty-fourth, ^ 

' / \ . ' 

A secondjactor that emerged as a pattern was composed of fortJign language training. 
Respondent** expectations are apparently not high in this area/as understanc^ing a 
la'nguage was ranked twelfth, and fluency in mort^an oufe foreign language was ranked 
fifteent^h and twenty-second, \ 

The remaining attributes were apparently regarded as "miscellaneous** by respondents 
and most were not regarded as importa<it, I hey were ranked as: understandmg United 
States* values (ninth),, lifiderstanding of foreign- countries* residents* perceptions of the 
United States (fifteenth), statistical rcsciwch skills (seventeenth), extensive prior foreign 
travel (twenty-third), technical audio-visual skills. (twenty-fourth), and familiarity with 
foods Qf a particular culture (ranked last). 

This data seems to strongly recommend that cornrnunication'skills would be a very 
valuable assef for one who setks employment in foreign locations. Some orientation to 
such intercultural locations seems desirabje', in the judgment of respondents, but specific 
orientations, such as fluency in a foreign language, do not seem to be es.sential. 

A second portion of the questionnaire focused on the amount ol schooling necessary 
for employment and the most appropriate mirjor areas of study. Answers to these 
questions were, of course, qualified because the varied type of jobs wouUf demnnd 
diflferent preparations. Some general trends were apparent, however. Respondents were 
asked whether the 'rninirnum aliiount of college education would be one, two, three, or 
four years for copsideration of a potential employee. I'he average (mean) nunlher for all 
respondents was 4.0 years, Sur\)risingly, a number of respondents specified five or six or 
more years and corresponding college degrees, I'hus, students would be well advised to^ 
complete a coUege degree before seeking employment in the intercultural area. 

The findings regarding the major areas of study did not reveal any clear cut or 
consistent patterns, This was due to a larj^ extent to the extremely varied nature of 
sampled institutiolis and the types of pos^ions within^hese. lov example, in the case of 
separi^te institutions associated with Middle-F-astcrn commerce, one emphasized the 
need to major in Middle-Hastern Studies and the other urged emphasis in agricultural 
preparation; in other instances, as might be expected, Dow Cfiemical urged preparation 
, in chemical engineering, and the^International Comntission for the ('Conservation of 
Atlantic I'unas urged preparation in bk)logy, ' mathematics, and statistics. Overall, 
however, the» most frequently recommended major^ was finance o^ econorfiics (or 
accounting) (tiinetecn mentions). International studies (or politics or law) was second in 
mentions (fourteen), and others were engineeryig (nine), marketing (nine), and general 
business administration (five). Seven respondents indicated that any bachelor*s degree 
would ^e suit{U)le, and four additional agcn>:ies strongly yTirgcd a broad, geneVal 
education. Majors in anthropology, histo^, social scienc^^md public administration 
are just a few of the other majors recommendcjL^Tne "respondent indicated that 
"Intcrcultittal Communication \vould also bj;:-a good (ifieal) background.** 
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iploymcnt in an inicrnational. context is, in*^ sense, an elite and highly valued 
position. Thus as wc indicated, it is not surprising to find that con\pletion of at least a 
bactielor's degree is generally a minimum expectaticTn. However, respondents in this' 
study seemed to agree that considerable previous.work experiertce is also nece^ary. The 
questionnaire asfccd whether the minin>.um cxperience.for a potential employee is (A) one 
semester, p^rt-time, (B) two semesters,^part-time, (C) one year, full-time, or (D) mor^ 
than one year, full-time. Again, answers in some cases were dependent upon the specific 
'employment positions, but of the forty-one responses to this question, nearly half of t^e 
respondents (eighteen) indicated a minimum need of more than one year of full-time 
experience. Nearly a quarter of respondents (nine) indicated a minimum of one year, 
full-time. In a. few cases, respondents indicated that some of these rather severe 
expectations might be waived by extensive formal schooling. Thus, it would appear 
essential that students gain some applicable part-time work experience or participate in a , 
relevant interMhip program. However, even directly relevant work experience was not 
^sential to one respondent who sought "any work experience which would tell us 
whether a person has motivation to achieve^oals.** 

A final section of our q^ipstionnaire was an bpen-ended query, "What additional 
information and observatigAs can you offer with regard*tp careers in the international, 
fieldT' For purposes of reporting, responses to this question are combined with responses 
"^contained in cover letters froqi many respondents. The respondents' advice, of course, 
does not fit into establislied categories and,' indeed, some of the responses sccnl to 
contradict others. For exaifiplc, one respondent said, "job opportunities for U.S^pitizens 
in developed areas of theUorld will decrease,'' while another said, "opportunities are 
increasing." Nonetheless, sbme very useful patterns of^advice seem to <?>ncTgc frjm 
responses. 

« * . . ^ 

First, United States cjtizcns should be aware of the practice of some institutions of 
* hiring foreign nafionat^ in overseas capacities. In some cases, this seemed a dcar-cut 

policy with little likelihood of deviation. 

f^'t * ♦ « 

Second, some^ respondents put heavy emphasis on an applicant's personal 
characteristics which seem principally less a product of formal learned behavior than arc 
skills learned from such formal training. For example, respondents expressed interest in 
the following attributes: maturity, mobility, ability to adapt quickly to a foreign 
envirtfemcnt, an analyticat and logical mind, flexibility, common sense, a sense of 
humor, tolerance, "a spirit of adventure," and the^ability to detach oneself from one's 
own cultural background. Another respondent c\dded that "a flexible family is critical." 
. Finally,one set of observations warrants morfe complete quotation:£:[The applicant] must 
be free to travel, be aware and tolerate time and food and sleep differentials, recognize 
cost differentials attendant to high foreign salaries, and be aware of changing politics of 
the ti.S. as well as the foreign employer " * x 

• 1^ ^ . . .\ ^ , 

Third, U\\\\c "personal characteristics" were emphasi/ed by some respondents, others 
focused on skill development. Tlie questionnaire had listed many skills but these seemed 
particularly important to some. One respondent said, "the development of certain skills 
(as in items above) is more important than accumulating A^rnvW^i* abou| particular 
countries;'* another echoed, "skills arc the first rcquirfcmetit, and cultural understanding 
is. second.** Several respondents emphasized particular skills. One said, "I have 
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emphasized the need for writing skills . . . Reports must be prepared at all levels, both 
marketing and in the laboratories.** Another said: the applicant* •^should'be sen«itive to 
other people, and able to relate to individuals across racial, ethnic, national, or religious 
Hnes.[He/ she] should be able ii> deal with foreign nationals on a one to one basis as well as 
in a group situation.** Lastly, one respondent replied: •^Our emphasis has tended to be *on 
the job training* for persons with strong organizational and communicative skills, 
relative maturity and intellectual potential ^ rather than an emphasis on a degree in 
InternaAional affairs.** ♦ ' ^ • * ^ 

■ * c 

Fourth, other respondents* answers were focused on the type of background and /or 
training that a potential applicant should seek. There is **ltmited opportunity without a 
graduate degree and experience,** said one. Another said that "experience in a specialty, 
i.e. marketing, finance, etc., is essential prior to international assignment.** Sirpilarly, one 
.writer advised that "one should'try to develop a feel for a specific area, then follow it up 
academically (U.N., internatioaal' banlcing, etc.j.** Likewise, another added, "students 
should investigate specific areas of interest before' completing their education. Strong 
communicative skills, open-mindedness, and *people perception* are musts.*) A very 
lengthy piece of advice offered by one respondent seems to mef it particular attention as a 
summary statement about training: , • * * 

Most imljortant ... is thai a student bavca /?nWcnough and ^Av/; enough experience and study. 
. . . ( o have had the experience ol . . . becoming facile in a foreign language and u\fnf( \{somethnes 
seems less useful to us than a student who may have majored in "English liferature." but who has 
lived overseas and demonstrates an ability to un^rstand the more nersonSl^level of cross 
. cultural affairs .... The '*cu It u re-specific** knowledge is not difficult tolearn on-the-job. if the 
. new employee; has had some previous foreig/i-rosidcrtce. travef or s.tudy (Vv/wVmr and // he/ she 
is **attuned" to the whole issue of cross-cultu#al communication. 

^ Fifth, several respondents place^ strong emphasis on the need for "company 
orientation.** One said, "with our company it is best to get experience with the domestic 
operation and then^transfer to the international division.** Two other writers emphasized 
that ''it is paTticularly necessary that a porsqn . . .^avc a ^ood basie knowledge and 
understanding of the contpany and the company*s produ<;ts." * 

In summary^this^study has produced some useful advice for those seeking to prepare 
themselves for a career rclatcdjo some aspect of intercultural communication. Our^ 
analysis reveals that most ettiploycrs, be tlicy in the private sector or in government, 
desire people who possess certain communication skills. In addition, some 
culture^pccific preparation seems advised. Further, a four year college degree is probably 
(;ssential, while additional education may be advisable. No sing^le major area of study 
seems^to be universally recommended, but thert is clear evidence that pqtejitial 
employers seek persons with a considerable amount of previous work experience. The 
survey further reveals a large set of *'persOqal characteristics** which potential employers 
seek. * » ♦ 

This study might be regarded as an cxj)k)ratory effort to begin to gain an 
understanding of career opportunities in th^ intercultural communication field.' 
Additional research could usefully focUs on vocationdl positions and specific preparation 
for^such positions. Studies could also, be condiltted to determine if practitioners of 
intercultural communication, those in goverpmoht and privatrimUistry, identify the 
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same characteristics oTinteituftural effectiveness discussed by educators suth*#s Ruben, 
Brislin.^ederSen, Samovar and Porter.^ Further, a profile of the availability of such ^ 
"^positionji for now and ii> the future wpuld be useful. . 



NOTES ^ 

* •« 

l^rry A. Saipovar is Professor and Al Rf Weitzel is Associate Professor jn the 
Department of Speech Communication at San Diego State Universit)^ 

J James E. Knott,. Career Opportunities in the Interriational Field (Washington, 
D.C: Georgetown University Scho^ of Foreign Service, 1977). 



^A program of the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences was used. Criteria for 
scale inclusion was a primary loading greater than .60, with no secondary loading greater 
than .40. Only factors with at least three scal/es Meeting minimum inclusion criteria were* 
retained. The resulting three^ factor solution (communication skills, other*K:ulturc 
training, and foreign ianguage background) accounted for 67.5 percent of the^ total 
variance. * - • ^ 

3 For a review of some of these characteristics see: Brent D. Ruben, Lawrence R. 
Askling and Daniel J. Kealey, "Cross-GUltural Effectiveness," in Overview of 
Intercultural Education, Training and Research, Vol l\Theory. eds. David 5. Hoopes, 
PauW. Pedersen ftrid George AV. Renwick (publication of the Society for Intecultural 
Education, Training and Research, 1977), pp. 92-105; and Intercultural Communication: 
A Reader, 2nd ed., Larry A. Samovar and Richard E. Porter (Belmont, California: 
^Wadswerth Publishing Company, 1976), Chapter 6. 
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^ STATE-OF-THE-ART STUDY . 
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This paper \lc8cribes briefly the purpose, methods, and products oVa three-year comprehensive * 
study designed to describe and asscsmhe cttrrent status of the field of intercultural communica- 
tion. Much of the paper is devoted to a description of the content of the six products resulting 
from the study. The paper concludes with a brief discussion of the significant findings of the study ' 
^d their implications for the teachers, trainers, researchers, administrators, and other profes- 
sionals involved in intercultural education, training, and research. ' . 

A comprehensive project designed to descVibe and assess the field of intercultural 
communication has recently been completed. The major purpose of the three-year 

^StatQof-the-Art Study was to locate the most significant resources for intercultural 
education, training, and research, and to provide direct access to tjpese resources for the 
manyt individuals and organizations hqw needing theni. ^rther, our purpose was^to 
systematically analyze the development of (he field and as'seS its current condition ^ith a 
view to recommend. specific steps for i^s advancement. The purpose ofthis paper is to 

* describe briefly the design and products ofthis study ki order that the reader can now 
take full advantage bf this comprehensive effort. — 

The major task in this study was to answer this question: Who*is doing what, where, 
how, and how well, and what should t)iose of us committed to constructive intercultural 
relations establish as our priorities for the next five ye^rs? Each phase of the study was 
designed to generate information — information which would be revealing and 
stimulating, but whkib would also be ir^mediately useful; Three kinds of people can n<^w 
benefit from tffp result$: 

1. Individuals interested in entering and* exploring the field; for them the study 

* provides a map tracing avenues of entrance and /lescribing possible destinations. 

* * • 

2. Teachers, trainers, researchers and administrators already involved in intercultural 
relations who are curious to know what their colleagues are doing, what particular 
methods and material^ t^ey are using, and what they can now concentrate upon — 

^^Individually and jointly — ih order to reinforce one another's efforts and give direction to 
their rapidly expanding field. 

3. Individuals and organizations i^other fields and professions wanting to draw upon 
the resources and services of the field; for them, it locates the resobrces and provides easy 
access to the variety of services now available. 

^The study was initiated by the Society for Interdbltural Education, Training and 
Research (SIETAR) and the Bureau of Educational i^nd Cultural Affairs at the U. S. 
Department of State. ^ Several hundred persons have contributed Extraordinary time 
and thought to the study and» through the study, to the field. The products of the study, 
therefore, like all substantial effoVts, are thci creations of persons who are not only 

* competent in their chosen areas but also unusually committed t^ our common tasks. 
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In ordctr to gather the widely dispej»sed' information necessary to construct a 
Comprehensive picture of the field, it haf bgen necessary to draw upoi) the knowlcdgcfand* 
judgement of a large number of people throughout the United States aiid in twenty-three 
other* couatries. They have participated in the study through a variety of complementary 
methods. The methods used in the study, the stu(J^^fcsigri, and the products of the study, 
are presented in* Figure 1. The methods uitd in^^ study included tW following: . 



Figure 1. 
STATE-OF-THE-ART STUDY 
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1. Three comprehensive suYyeys through which information has been gathered on 700 
individuals professionaljj^ involved in tht^fleld, SOO organizations active in the field, and 
30,OjOO intercultural courses, training progranns and research project^ 

2. A nationwide, conference, during which approximately 20(^ people discussed and 
^reported on the state of the wt in major areas represented in the field; ' - 

3. An assessment instrument t^trough which 130 individuals identified specifiq 
/strength^tind weaknesses of the field; 

4. Three Advisory Councik, consistmg of thirty-six ^^professionals around the 
• country, each pf^whom evaluated their sector (EdOcation, Training^or Research) arid 

recommended specific action^ for its further development;^ , ^ 

5. Panel discussions with the I^esearch Advisory Council; and 

6/ Interviews witlj many 'membei;s. of the Advisory Councils and other widely 
respected individuals in this and related fields. 



• PRODUCTS^THE STUDY 

Six products have resulted from the study. They are the .following: 

Overview of Inlercultural Edacation,*Traimng and Research: 

Volume I: ' Theory ' ^ 
. Volume II: Training and Education 
Volume III: Special Research Areas ^ 

Intercultural Sourcebook: Cross-Cuhur^l Trailing Methodologies^ 

pirectory of Organizations Actively Involved in Intercultural Education, Training 
and Research^ 

State-of-the-Art Report: A Description and Assessment of Intercultural Education, 
Training and Research^ 
* * 

With regard first to the O VER VIE W, the three volumes in this set were drafted before 
ibe annual SIETAR Conference in 1977, then discussed and critiqqed by coiffcrence 
participants representing a variety of discipfinary viewpoints, then refined and published. 
' The contents of the volumes are as follow: 

Volume I: Theory: The basic concepts that constitute the framework for intercujtural 
communication; included are perception in international affairs, adaptation to new 
cultural environments, mental hcalth'^imd culture, conflict in cross-cultural interaction 
and cross-cultural effectiveness* 

. .' ■ , • . ' . 103' ■ ' 
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^ • ■ . ^ . . , f 

Volume II: Training and Education: The major areas of education ^nd Irainmg in 
which intercultural insights and methods are applied; included are teaching intercultural 
communication in universities, nOn-verbal communication and intercultUral education, . « 

' interculturaTawaren^ss in elementary and secondary schools, and intorcliltug|l training ^ . 

in .a. var/ety of contexts: intcrcthnic and race relations, international bwlness and 
management personnel, military personnel, students going abroad, and teacher training. 
• « ■ * 
Volume III: Special Research Areas: Included here are articles on the evaluation of 
intier cultural courses and programs, women and intercultural communication, issues of 
forced relocation* and migration, intereultural' 'dimensions of forefen student affairs, 
V intercultural writing and interpretation, modernization of traditional'cultures, culture 
; teaching and second language teaching. . ^ / 

. Mo^t*of the articles in these three volumes present a state-of-the-art analysis of the area 
ih question. Each analysis .presents a-bri^f history of the development of the area, the 
major problems with which the apea deals, the fundamental theories and methods used in 
^ach area, steps needed to further advance theVc^» and the most important resources* ^ 
available for people working in the'area (including carefully selected bibliographies). 

« 

These volumes are especially useful for individuals interestec^in or entering a particular 
area, therefore needing a concise overview of^hc area. They are also useful to^ those * 
already working in a given area who may oot havc thought abouttheir aret^ in terms of its 
current condition and future prospects, who need additional resources, or whq need a 
concise overview of their area through which to introduce students, clients and colleagues 
to the area. f . ' 

• • " 

' INTERCVL TURA L SOUJRCEBdOK: This is a compilation of the best materials on 
inteijcultural training.* Included are, materials on rolc-playing, simulations, 4he ^ 
contrast American and cultural self-awarcuess approaches', culture assimilators, critical 
incidents, case studies, and ^rea-specific training. The materials are presented in a 
practical format in order that they can be easily incorporated into (jourseS'and training 
programs. In addition to the materials themKlves, explanations of the learning principles 
underlying given methods are pcovided. Insights- into the nature of the training process 
are also given, as are specific guidelines on how learning materials may be created and 
used most effectively. * ' ^ , . 

The Sourcebook is a stimulating and very practical manualior teachers who*wish to 
integrate participative^methods into their courses, and for trainers who wfsh to learn 
more about the methods they are now using or add other effective methods to their 
current repertoire. 

' \ • ' ■ * • ^ 

DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS: Thi5 reference book provides a detailed 
description of 472 organisations active in intercultural communication, i(n overall- 
analysis of them and a map indicating w|;iere they are. located. A sample ermry for the 
Directory is presented in Figure 2, The Oirectpry provides two indexes. Through one 
index the reader can identify particular kinds of organizations (academic, copiulting, 
educational exchange, research, etc.). Through the second index the reader can idehtify 
the orgitnizations located in particular cities in forty-two states in the United States and 
in twenty-thfjpe other countries. ^ * . % \* 
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The Directory will be a useful guide fqxdiidividuals and organizatjpns both within and 
outsitie the field. For both'; it provides specific inforniation on numerous channels into 
^aud through the field. For^those in the field, the birectory provides information which 
may lead to new resources, undergraduate or graduatedcgrces, employment, cooperative 
ventures, or markets for intercultural products and services. For individuals, institutions ^ 
and agencies outside the field, it provides broader and more accurate inforntationpathe 
wide range of opportunities and se?Vices now available to them, enabling them to begin 
immpdiately to take direct advantage of the field. , ^ ^ 

, SJA TE-OF-THE-ART REPORT:Th\$ is the summary document of the whole study. 
It is divided into three major parts: ^ ^ . • 

' ' ' ■] ♦ ■ * 

1. Findings: The first part traces the development of intercultural education, training • 
and research since the/first intercultural activity on which we have information (in 1932). 



* This p^rt also provides detailed descriptions of the individuals professionally involved 
in the field, the organizations actively involved, and the wide variety of intercultural 
activities in which increasing numbers of individuals and organizations engage: courses, 
training programs, research projects and other intercultural activities. Descriptive data 
on the intercultural activities include their numbers, locations, funding sources and 
amounts, methods used, the kind and extent of evaluation conducted, and the resources 



>srhe 



mosTheeded for each activity. * 

Data are presented qn 30,000 intercultural activities in forty-five states in tlie United 
States' and in seventy-two other countries. Approximately 950,000 students or 
partici pants Jiave been involved in these activities. Approximately $320,000,000 has been 
spent on these activities. 



1! Assessment: This part systematically assesses the three basitf sectors of intercultural 
communication (education, training and research) and the eighteen areas of 
specialization represented in the field (teaching undergraduate artd graduate, foreign 
student affairs^ rtiental health, evaluation^of cpurses and programs, secdnd language^ 
instruction^ social work, etc.). Assessment criteria*wcre eitabli^ed especially for tl]is 
study; this Was done through the Delphi Technique with the three Advisory Councils. 

# 3. Recommendations: The third part of the7?^/?or/ recommends specific steps which 
edui(^tors, trainers a^ researchers can'now take to achieve broad-based and rapid 
devdopment in thrj iTrrrtnr(nnrl steps edch can take to reinforce the efforts of their 
col^leagUjcs in the other sectors). • - ' ^ 

• -■ ' ' . ' . 

Increasing numbers of individuals and organizations are becoming interested iT\ 
intercultural ^contmunication. The State-of-the-Art Repon S^\\\ enable them to 
appreciate im scope and diversity of the field, andt|^ find the points of entry most 
appropriate to them. The Report will therefore be useful to students and others wanting 
to become involved in the field, arid to a variety of institutions and organizations wanting 
yto draw upon the insights, skills, materials and other resources of th& field. It will also 
provide guidance for funding agencies interested in determining the most pressing needs 
within the field and the point) of leverage critical to the development of theTield. 
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' By describing^intercultural communication in considerable detail, the Report will 

enable colleagues in related fields to define our field, ifs direction, and its offerings. With 

this clearGT picture, colleagues will see exa<:tly where the;y can connect with the field, and 

where th?y can most advantageously draw from it, and contribute to it.. 

♦ . ^ ■ * ' • 

The Report is intended to be especially useful to persons already involved in the field — 
educators, trainers, researchers and administrators. Each needs to'knOw what the others 
are domg and what priorities all should concentrate upon in order to develop the field in a 
balanced manner in the future* Each needs a'^ense of the whole field if he or she is to 
represent the field confidently and accurately to students, colleagues, potential clients 
and othersjwho inquire, aboiii it. 

Complementing these products of the study (therefore shown in Figure 1), although 
not a pAri bf the studyi^an other basic reference work. A "Comprehensive Bibliography 
on Intercultural. Ethnic^and Race Relations. Initially funded by the Graduate School of 
Public and International Affairs aMhe Universityiof Pittsburgh, this volume has been in 
preparation for the last five years and will list ahid index all pertinent books and articles 
published between 1»88 and 1978. ^ 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS , 

^iven the comprehensive design of the State-of-the-Art Study, it is not possible to 
summarize ^11 of the significant findings in t^is articje. Generally speaking, however, we 
have found thj^t the developm^t of intercultural communication has been due more to^ 
communication than to orgacnzatiori. The organizations long in the field, ^and those 
formed^ more" recently to promote the field have, of course, contributed lo its 
' development. Underlying the convergence of large numbers of people, however, has been 
the articula.tion of aft ideal which has be^n compelling for all pf them. Consolidation, still 
tentative, has then come abput largely because of their individual* efforts, their 
recognition of cojnmon conqerns, and tijeir exchange of designs, and methods, 
frustrations, and hopes. * ' ^ 

As a result, the fidd of intercultural communicattoahas been growihg quTlfc/apidly.- 
The number of individuals profe^sionalfy irtv^lved in the field has been increasing an 
average! of twelve percent during each of the last ten years. The nymber of organizations 
actively involved in the field has been increasing by thirteen percent each yearduringthe 
last ten years. DuHngthc^yearfollowii^g the survey, the orgariizations planned taincrease 
their intercultural activities by an average of twenty-six percer^t. We can look forward, 
therefore, to substantial growth in the field during the coming years. 

With regaird briefly to jhe intercultural courses covered in the survey, 'they make up 
eight percent of all the intvcultural activities covered;»traihing programs make up eighty- 
tjine percent; research pcojects one percent and other intercultural activities two percent. 

• ■; • \' ' 

t 

• Intercultural courses have been offered not only by universities btit by a variety of 
other organizations, as well (the U. S. NaVy, for example,* the International 
Communication Agency and the Experiment in) International Living). Since the first 
course on which we have information in 19%, thn^c have been 2,200 intcrcultural courses 
^Conducted. The number of students enrolled in th<?se courses has been 105,000. The 
jkverage plumber of students in the courses has been%forty-se^n. 

1,07 
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/^Financial information is available on twenty percent of the courses. Funding for each 
course ranges from $.100 to $300^000; the average*for each course has been,$19,400. 

During the year following the survey 1(1977-78),. the number t)f courses whith the 
respondents planned po cpndiict was 4Q0» The estimfttcd nunrAer of students who were to 
be irtvolved was J^jWX), Financial information Was obtained on twenty-four percent of 
the courses plairfied for that year.- these courses arc representative of the 400 courses 
planned that^^ar, iht total Imount which was to be spent on all thccourse^ planned was 
approximately $12,600,000, The average cost of each coUrse planned, therefore, would 
have been $3^,000. ^ \ / ' . ' • 

/ vThe states in which the largest numben of intercUhural courses have been taught are 
Cal if or|iia (thirteen percent) and New York (ten percent). The courses have lasted from 
two days^to one year. The average duration for all the courses has been 3.8 months. 

The flndisgs suggest tl^at .intercultural pourses tend to be rather experienco-bas^d^ 
perhaps more so than most other' courses. Tn eighty-nine percent of 4he intercultural 
coufse, for example, lectures were used les^ than one half of the time. In thirteen percent 
of the courses there were no lectures tit alK * ' > • 

. i '" ' ' ■ ^ 

A nurtiber of unexpected findings emerged from the study. One of the most unexpected * 

is the amount of intercultural research wWh is being don^ Forty percent of the; 

individuals professionally involved in the fieldare engaged in intercultural research; fifty 

percent of the organizations active in the field do intercultural research. These 

individuals spend, one quarter of their working timet)n this rdSearch; th^se organizations 

devote one quarter of'thcir intCFCultural activities tothis research. In addition, thirty-three 

percent of, the organizations responding, or 107 organizations, provide consulting^ 

services on intercuhural research. Both individuals and organizations stand to benefit 

significantly from knowing more about the topics and the quality of t)ie research which is 

being done, and from direct access tonhc methods and results of this research. One of the 

major recommendations of the'lstudy, therefore, is that- intercultural research be further 

investigated and that the results be widely distributed. Further reccfmmendatio^s and all 

ofjhe significant findings {>( the study can be found in WitState-of-the-Art Reporh 

The overall purpose of thi& stud^ has been to determine the state-of-the-art of a 
professional field. In that such a comprehensive study has neVer been undertak*en before, 
the design of thfs jiroject maV be suggestivejo the individuals and organizatidns in related 
fields concerned about the current condition and further development of their fields. The ' 

study may, therefore, become a prototype for similar sti)dies in other fields, 

* ♦ . ' ' ' .■ " 

The field of intercultural communication may, itself, become a prototype for other 
fields. Increasing numbers^of individualsin other fields are now attempting to introduce 
into their fields the perspectives and methods of different disci4)lines and diverse cuhurcs, 
Fu|:thermore, detemined efforts are now being made to create and establish new fields 
which are, at the outset, (Tpnsciously and consistently interdisciplinary and interniitionaK 
This study analyzes an intentionally interdisciplinary and rnterCultural field at ^In early 
.stage in its development. By assessing sucfi a field, and by des(fribing the cooperation of indi- 
viduals who not only have diverse professional backgrounds but dlso represent contrasting' 
cultifres, the study should be encouraging to those embarked upon other endeavors 
requiring international cooperation;. it may also suggest to them productive strategic^ for 
achieving conceptu'al and procedural integratioit.^ 
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The field oC interdulturaT communication deserves careful scrutiny, frequent 
rnqnitoring^ and periodic studic^ of its development. This studyws the first, and can 
beqome the^Was^ pQmt against which tHe evolution of intercultural coramunication cgji be 
measured in\ft|fi}tMre, As subsequent readings arAaken, t|ie pattern of dev^opment of 
. an trtlerij jsciplirory," intercultural fiel(^Should becortie^clear, Knowledgif of such a pattern 
will not only be reve?iling to theiDrists apd practitfaners in related fieldsi; it will, of course, 
.ppjfvi^e perspective an3. direction to future efforts in this field. . 
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BROADCASTING In THE THIRD WORLD: PROMISE ANDPERFpRMANCE. 
By Elihu fcatz and George Wedcll. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1977, 
pp/xvi+3Q5, $I5.00( , 



This Volume is an evaluation of radio and television broadcasting in eleven developing 
nations. The volume grew out of coll^oration ))etween the Depiilhient of Adult ^du« 
cation at the University of Manchester and the Communication Institute of the Hd)rew 
Univei^ity of Jerusalem/ Funding was.provided bV the Fprd Foundation! The elej^en 
nations examined were Algeria, Brazil, Cypirus^ Indonesia, Iran, 'Nigeria, Peru, Senegal, 
Singapore, Tanzania and Thailand. A case study of each was conducted in l973-i7S 
during a short visit by the authors; personal interviews were obtained with broadcasting 
officials and others, available data and literature about broadcasting were securejd, and 
the broadcasting systems were observed. Questionnaire data ab6ut broadcasting were' 
also obtained from ^ larger sample of developing nati#hs, to complement the eleve;i ckse 
studies. * ' . f 

The resulting book is interesting reading, filled with insightful examples and illustra- 
tions documenting the general (li^appointment with broadcasting's performance. High 
hopes were held for rad)o and television broadcasting when these systems were intro- 
duced in Ldtin America, Africa, and Asia. Today the picture of television that emerges 
is one of a very high-cost system viimed mainly at an^urban-elite audience \xy & nation's 
capital city, featuring such imported programming as ''Kojak"" and ""I Love Lucy,'' With 
little room for programs featuring the inherited cultural values of the society. Radio 
reaches moit of the nation, but it contributes little more than television to national inte- 
gration, dd^elopment, or inherited cultural values. Why is broadcasting such a dis- 
appoifjlpent? Katz and WedeH suggest this is owing ttS: (I) too-close copying of the 
British, An^&rican, and French, models of bfoadcasting which were transferred 'Km 
developing nations (for example, all newscasts sound' about the^^moie wirldwide, las a 
rapid staccato account of unrelated events), (2) the high cpst oflocal program produc- 
' tion, especially for television, that forces importation, and (3) the need for advertising 
revenues from large audiences. Most developing nations feature strict government 
control over broadcasting, another, possible reason, Katz and Wedell imply, for poot 
performance. ' * 

This book represents a departure from th^ predominant mode of audience effects- 
oriented commuriication research of th(vpast, focusing instead on how mass commupi-; 
cation systems work. Such a case study method is advantageous for understanding the' 
'"whys" of a process, usually without providing quantitive data for generalization of the 
y;esuj|ts. The forte of the case study is to provide insight and und^rsttlnding; the present 
vi6ok is an illustration of the benefits of4his method in skilled hands. Butvorie might 
wonder if eleven nations are too many cases; perhaps five or jix nations, each explored in 
twice as much depth, might have b«en preferable. It it unfortunate that the authors chose 
not to include any df their country case studies (available at cost from The University of 
MancheVer) in the present Bobl^; this reviewer has read several of these studies* and 
believes the inclusion of some would have been a Valuable addition to the bpok. 
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The volumtf concentrates much more heavily on television than on radio. Perhaps 
jajJio should not have been included at all; radio broadcasting systems in the eleven 
nations studied are quite different from their television counterparts. Instead, Katz- 
Wedell might have given more attention to satellite television broadcastinig in nations 
such as India, Indonesia, rfrazil, and/ or Iran. Als^, cofild a theoretical framework have 
been developed for .the present investigation? I _ ., 

Despite these several what-might-have-been shortcomings, the present book is one of 
the most important vo^mes of recent years about broadcast communication in develop- 
ing nations. It is concise, clear, and informative. U ndoubtedly it iis correct in its conclu- 
sion about the wide gap between promise and performance. The authors close with a^ 
chapter on alternatives to the present patterns of broadcasting operations, urging Ihe 
manajjers of 'broadcasting systems to be more creative and less accepting of Westqrp 
models. » 

r 

' • EVKRETI M. ROGERS 

Sianford University 
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COMMUNICATION BETWEEN MAN & DOLPHIN. By John C. Lilly. New York: 
Crown Publishers., 1978, pp .xviii + 269, $12.95. ?' 

Researcji scientist John Lilly explores a new frontier in interculturalcommunication- 
thc relationships bfetween man and the Cetaceans, the family that includes dolphins, 
porpoises and whales. Gomnwmvation ^Between Muh & Dolphin is^ccrtam to become a 
classic for future generations of scholars in interspecies communication. 

, ' ' ' . ■ ■ ^ * 

The strongest statement in the book i» that the communication barrier bctwcfcn man 
and dolphin is about to be broken; ifydi the humaa community should pre'^ate itself to 
receive, Evaluate and assimilate the information to be obtained. Supported by his twenty- 
three years of research experience, Lilly states his astounding conclusion the belief that 
these Cetacea "are more intelligent than any man of woman.*" For twenty-nine centuries 
mankind has tried to undQrstand the dolphins. Lilly argues that if weVcvote the best 
intellectsNo problems of sonic communication (dolphins communicate by complex 
underwater sounds analagous to speech of humans, but ten times faster), we might 
expand our horizons "far beyond that envisioned by any other program of scientific 
research/' We may learn.ffk*om the Cetaceans tliemselvcs of their rcaliti^js, t^cir social 
competence, their philosophies, their rules lor survival. 1 he brain of the Cetacean is up to 
six times larger than the human brain; critical brain size necessary for language develop- 
ed fifteen to thirty milliyn years ago. All of this "larger*' brain is in thcmacrobioComputer 
of the silent cortex, that area devoted to thinking, imagination, long-term .goals, 
ethics, etc. , ^ ' 

T he Human/ Dolphin Foujjdation was established in 1976 at Malibu,' California by 
Lilly, his wife Toni, and friends Burgess Meredith n'nd Victor l)i Suvcro. Here scientists 
conducted initial investigations into sonic communication betwecn,|;mn and dolphin. In 

¥ 
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the **Forcword*; to the book, Burgess Meredith presents LHj/s philosophy: *Mn the pro- 
vince of the mind, what one believes to be true either is^true or becomes irtie within cer- 
tain limitsrThese limits are found to be beliefs to be transcended." • 

Lilly discusses those sciences and disciplines he deems necessary4for the study and 
advancement of interspecies communication and includes a chronological list V dis- 
coveries about dolphins, a list of organizations interested in Cetacea, an appendix and 
illustrations. It is his personal hope that there will be enough informed persons within the 
various disciplines to determine the relations amon^ humans and between humans and ( 
others. hopl^s that such advances will not be in the service of warfare but will be in the 
service of a social evolution. Absorbing, rewarding, challenging ^nd demanding, this 
book is very informative — a must for readmg. This reviewer became so enthusiastic that 
she read all of Lilly's earlier books in sequeijce. Watch for his next book! 

Sharon Wagner Favorite 
* * , ' Phoenix, ^riz^na 



THE CULTURAL DIALOGUE; AN INTkoDUCTION TO INTERCULTURAl 



COMMUNICATION. By Michel H, Prosser.-Bbston: Houghton MiffUn Canibany 
1978, pp. xiii + 344, $11.95 • \ 



Prosser's book provides ample evidence of the advances and changes in theJ^tudysPf 
iritercultural and international communication during the last ten to fifteen years. But 
also illustrates oyrl^bjjtinuing challenges as we strive to understand human commiinica- 
tion in gen^eral. 

♦ 

The Ijook is well written; Prosser's style makes for easy reading, and the overall organi- 
zation of the book is strong. PrOsser's persohal roncern with tht importance of tech- 
nology and a kind of cultural or sodal-evolutionism isVeadily noticeable in his selcctibn 
and emphasis on quotations. As a result, some readers mayt.notjeel that oppoJrfng views 
have been adequately^epresented. Howeter, Prosser deals fairly with those authors he 
cites and docs ^ adequately for this intrlductory book. « 

Because of the complexity of the subject matter, the term ^introductory'' fH^utfably 
needs some clarificatibn. fn effect Prosser has provided us vyith a basic survey text.* 
Whether or not it is as simple a book as the term **intrpduetory'' suggests depends on 
where the study of intercultural and iintcrnationat communication is placed |n the cur- 
riculum. Students who have had*!^me exposure to psychology, sociology, 'communica- 
tion, and possibly even some backgwund in anthrapok)gy or linguistics should find this 
book^asy. Without such a bk^kgrourld, the material may become overwhelming in its 
diversity since Proslor touches on most areits we consider to be important component^ 
parts of the study of ihtercultural commut|^icatioti. Qnc of the strengths of his bogk is thaf 
iti-cquires active ihvolvement b/both studellt^and teacher. aS part of a carefully planned 
cj»ur^e allowing for thoughtful discussion of varying reactions to the major issues (for 
instance, the subjcct^of cultural univcrsttls), this book serves as a useful introduction. 
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. Editors and publishers of college textbooks love summari^ at the ^nd of chapters. It 
is my feeling that in this book they are simply a waste of space and that they make no real 
contribution. While Prosper does react to a number of issues, readers would benefit from 
even more personalized reactions or discussions by the author blfced on his own insights, 
not merely s^ummarUing quotations from well-known Juthorities. 

The final section of the book also presents some problems. Thediscussior\of actifal 
^ialo'gue jj^ations involving Japanese and Americans is interesting, but it is not welP 
integpflt^d into the book; certainly this illustrates once more the fact that subjective 
culture or individual **interpretaUDn)' of culture has4o be-more adequately considered in 
this and most other books on intercultural and international communication. While 
Pros^ser touches on the area Df subjective culture several chapters, chapter 10, "The 
individual Process of Culture: Subjective Culturer-is disappointingly brief an5 incom- 
plete. Human communication requires consideration of a large number of interactive 
features and this bofek illustrates that fact very well. Prosjfer has advanced our approach 
to the study of intercultural communication on the introductory level. The author has 
also reaffirmed that the study of intercultural and international communication has to 
be an interdisciplinary effort. ^ , . 

* Fred U, Casmir 

Pepperdine University 



THE CULTURAL ENfVIRONMENT OF INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS. By Vcrn 
Terpstra. Cincinnati. South-Westem Publishing Company, 1978, pp. xxiv + 280, $6.95. 

. Anthropologisf Vern Terpstra has written this book primarily for students of inter- 
national business. Unlike most texts written for business students, this volume focuses on 
the cultural environmetit of tjie business setting rather than economic or^h/sical cnviroh- 
„ ments. Terpstra repeatedly 'krcs^Jl^ that all elements of the business environment arc 
Mp^rrelated and ipterdependent* that whatever the country, whatever the context, it is 
essential to understand and learn to work within the framework of tt\e culture in which 
the multi-national organization is located. 

Although this text was written primarily for business students, it contains several 
themes central to the education of any scholar or student of international or intercultural 
relations. The most important themes revolve around the relationship between the 
sojourner (in this case the multinational manager or professiphal), his/ her organization, 
and the culturylnNHhicH he/she is placed. One major theme is the relationship between 
a cultiire and/ts ecoJhmiy. Another principal theme, more specific in nature, i^ that of 
cultural heterogeneity ahd its implications for international business. A third n^jor 
theme, that which confrlnts the reader on the most personal level, centers around the 
multinational professiotfal as a cultural change agent Und the concepts of innovation 
vs» conformity. 



\ ■ 
\ 



The book is divided into an introduction and eight chapters, complete with review 
'^S4MfiBtion8, chapter conclusions and a wealth of bibliographic information. A basic dis- 
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cu?sion of the cultural environment — its nature, its^t^fttionship to th^nultinational 
organization an(l the problems expiE^rienced therein — fs provided in the introduction. 
Terpstra also disousjfes five elcmwts* of the juUural environment which can hinder or 
prevent the development of gockl intemUfturaU relations: (I) cultural variability, (2) 
cultural complexity, (3) cultMfijI hostility, (4) cultural heterogeneity and (5) cultural inter- 
* dependence. AlSo included'in the introduction is a discussion of high^ind low context 
^ / c^uUurcs. ^ . ^ , 

' The%llowing chapjalrs discuss the composition of the aulturahenvironment of inter- 
national business. E«h chapter is dedica^ted to one asiScct of the total composition: 
language, religion, vi^lues and attitudes, law, education, politics, technology and matei;i^ 
* • culture and social ^ganization. Although each chapter focuses on a different aipcct of 
culture, Terpstra i^id his contributors continually emphasize the interrelated ness ai^d 
interdepencfenge /|>f all elements* E^ph chapter provides readers with, an interesting and 
enlightening balance of culture-general and culture-specific concepts and theories. Also 
included are spepific examples, sets of guidelines which help the reader to identify and* 
understand the <5ultural dif(erences,4)btential problem&,that can arise due to these differ- 
ences, and possible solutions to these problems should they acisc. Terpstra took a npfresh- 
ingly interdisciplinary approach to include data from anthropology, sociology, tech- 
nology, language and linguistics, psychology, economics, business management, educa- 
tion and theology; he also suggests several methods by wluph^ihidents ofinternationak 
.business and intercultural relations couW conduct their cwn research. / ^ . 

There are many strength^ and few weaknesses in The CulnSll^Envlronment of Inter- 
national Business/ Thc^uthot undertook a monumental task ^incorporate the soc^all^ 
sciences into the study of international business. Sut a more thorough and specific dis7 
cussion of interculturjlj communication could have been included in the Chapter dealing 
with language. Also, a discussion bf perception was absent from the text. Although this 
book is not specifically devoted to the discussion and development of interiultural ajid 
international communication, it addresses most of the elements in a culture. This 
^examination of culture as it relates toihe intcrqational business environment makes it 
distinct from all others, and provides. aj excellent foundation to develop a greater under- 
standing of intcrcultural communication. It also'serves as a valuable resource to all ¥ifho 
wish to learn more about the af)plicatiQrt of intercultural communication concepts to 
specific contexts and situations. » , ^ 

- * . Robin Sai.em 
4^ * Arizona State University 
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INTERCULTURAL AND INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION. By Fred L. 
Casmir (Ed.)- Washington: University Press of America, 1978, pp. iii + 81,4, $21.50. 

' An adequate description of Casmir's edition Would best. begin by telling what is/io/ 
found inihe work. Most of the essays are not reprints from other editions. Theyjire not 
based totally upofi empiridal modes of demonstration. They give rdlativejly little atten- 
tion to mass cointhunications media, expressing a preference for person-to-person inter- 
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action. Missirtg also are 'the f)|atitudes that mar other treatments of intercultural 
communication and that disciplinary defensivcness which denies a rounded insight into 
interculUtfal events.. Missing also is the stream-of-consciousness string-of-cpisodcs style 
concerning a'n author's recent trip somewheret In its placets a d^ep but readable collec- 
iij^n of learned speculation on methods, forms, and probable outcomes of intercultural 
transactions. 

1 / 

Casmir takes an anti-empirical position, at least for the present st^mr of infancy of 
intercultural inquiry. He finds empirical inquiry to be narrowing. It is better suited to 
lend finesse ^nd precision to an established area of study than to pioneering an area. 
Since resultj are reflections of their methods, a variety of mothods is expecte(j to yield 
a spread of results that can withstand comparison, Intercultural transaction creates an 
"alterr^tive realm'' which passa*> too quickly and is too unique for ready quantification. 
Casmir's hurhanist/transactionist perspective is predicated upon the view of humans as 
constituting an Vopcn systefn." Consequently, tie who restricts o&Jimits human choices or 
alternatives for transaction is judged to be unethical and unwisel jCasfnir opts neither for 
an.cmic approach to interaction (oh one's own terms) or an etie one (structured in the 
terms of others). He seems to point the way for a middle approach. 

Casmir consciously chooses to emphasize what ougfu ta he over what /,v. To this 
reader, however, the need to understand continuities and regularities patterns) is 
equally evident. Constructs, ''equivalence," und**mechnical mode^'* should be-generatcd 
as a product of "innate, creative* generative mechanisms." But until these mechanisms 
are more fully understood, who will begrudge the researcher his or her **as iP construct, 
so long as it is not reified to resist reassessment in light of new knowledge?. Mental set, 
expectation, cultural predisposition and predilection, stereotype, perceptual/ilteringand 
completion; and other **fixed" features dot the landscape of the human mind, and Cannot 
be exorcised by asking that an intercultural tran^^action "make sense" as though it were 
' completely fresh and naive. With these reservations, the Casmir collection may be 
examined for *its particular essays. 

Gruber and Hepworth offer excellent methodological essays. Criteria for the admis- 
sibility of evidence about language, and speculation on the need lor prc-empirical inves- 
tigation in intercultural communication are argued yery well indeed. Ironically the Lar- 
son article, in the same unit, builds upon empirical investigation to show the relcvatlce 
of Sifferentiatioh theory for intercultural communication. Besides the Inarms/ Richstad 
and th(i G run ig essays, stronganalyses that could be better considered in theinternational 
unit, the tcmaining articles are of little interest to the interculturalist. 

In the *Mntercuhural Cohnmunication" unit, S^ewart^sbutline appears to.have grown in 
depth and breadth of insight over the years. It remains of value to those who want an 
/overview of many disciplinary approagh^*s to the intercultural field of study. The 
Y^mauv'hi study on agingand the Kraft essay on worldviewarestrongessays,alongwith 
research ideas from Condon ahd a characterj;>ticallj? thorough analysis by Cilertn The 
jointl^' a^uthored l.oomis/ Hpstein and Chisholm/von i:kartsberg articles added little 
of note. 

# 

The ''International Communication'' section is not really distinct from earlier unit^. Its 
rcferertce to internatii^>nal organi/ation and diplomtitic communication' tends to gravi- 
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tc towards the discussion of informal cqnvcrsation |n lobbies and galleries. Mass media 
specialists would find only Xhp Harms/ Richstad, Grupig, Lent, Hanley, and Altschull 
essaj^s of immediate interest. The second Pierce article is strong and useful,%s is the 
Mjlgee piece on communication in international organizations. Besides a Oupree article 
on^ltural exchange, t^e balance of the collection discussf^s the state of the art or promi- 
nent theories in specific topical areas. Tbirism, little discussed, c5uld have'received more 
attention. 




» The collection ^ggests many lines of inquiry for future research. It treat$i a number of 
topics systematically and in great depth. The^beginning graduate student would rightly be ^ 
Mmpressed by these fac(s, by the excellent bibliographies with individual articles^ and \/ith 
the coHection as a whole. YH'e flaws of the work — unevenness in quality and in adapta- 
tion'to the intercultMral theme, typographical errors, diffuseness of coverage, a difficult- 
to-pin-down view of methodology, and ^ketchiness "about the natureof an "alternative 
system" for intercultural transactants — dcr not detract from "^the edition's many 
strengths. The work tleierves a wide readthg and a patient one. . . ' 

. . WII,I.IAM J. STAROSTA 

* ' Howard Universiiv 



MASS MEDIA POLICIES IN^CHANGINCJ CIJLTURES. By George Gerbner (Ed.). 
New York: John Wiley and SonsN977, pp. x + 291, $19.50. 

In this book Gerbner asse/iftles twentV-thrce essays, most original to this volume, by 
a group of American and foreign writers distinguished in the area of international com^^ 
munication. The book'ktresscs international .trends* new directio^;is, and developments 
in trends and researclK I n Part I, as in other parts of the book, the heavy American impact 
on media throughout the world is evident. Beginning with the initial essay by Jeremy 
Tun^tall, *Thc American Role in Worldwide Mass Communication " varioiis aspects of |^ 
the media ^re stressed as they fit into the international arena. While there are essays ojn 
global wholesale news sellers, film, television and satellite communication, and essayiK>n 
trends in Latin America, the Middle East and tropical Aifrica, no broatd treatment is 
offered in this section on media in Asia or, for that matter, thp socialist societies. Surprisr 
ingly, there is no esSay in the entire volume dealing With media d|pvetopment in ^ the 
Peoplc^s Republic erf China. These limitations are compensated somewhat through the 
inclusion of Jorge Werthein's essay on educational television in Cuba in Part 11 and 
Tamas Szccsko*s •*the Development of a Socialist Communication Theorj^* in Part 111. 
Concluding Part 1 is Herbert Schiller's provocative essay about the free flow of informV 
tion, a subject which has received much attention in other academic treatments of the 
media and a topic which has come under increasingly sharp criticism among member * 
nations of UNESCO. 

The emphasis in Part II is on c»c studies involving individual nations and societies 
with eniphasis upon developing societies such as Cuba, Peru, India, Malaysia, Thailand, 
*14igbria; and South Africa. The South African essay by Randall Harrison and Paul 
Ekman is especially interesting since that country is one of the last major Western- 
oriented nition^ to develop a national television; this was due in part to fear of contam- 
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jnation from American ^nd British shows, which tend to be the major foreign inputs into 
^most national televisions where production resource^ are scarce. The essay on Thailand 
by Diana 'Lancaster providts a very interesting contrast between tra(j|^)tional entertam- 
mentinedia(such as fairs including^competing bands, films, boxing, drama, atyj dancing) 
and the gradual introduction df more contemporary media. • " 

^ IntrdBucing Part III is a version of Gerbner's earlier essAy on comparative cultural 
'^indicators which also appcaifcd in Commufjkations Technology and Social Policy. He ^ 
introduces^tKe concept of miessage systern^aiysis, which is thy basis for several of the 
other essays in^this scctioh. Alex Edelstein's •^New Variable^ for Cro#s-CuUural Study** 
also provides a useful methodology for con^dering comparative studies of international 
media. Irving Lewfe Allen*s **Social Integratiott as an Oi^anizing Principle*' an4 Michael 
Gurevitcfi and Jay G.^Aunricr's '*Mass Media aod Political Institutions: The "Systems^ 
Approach** also are^v^ useful in^developirtg new methological pefspectivea. By and 
large. Part Ilfcomplet^s a useful addition to the book*s emphasis on media and chang^. 

' ^ * . / Michael h:Prosser 

I University of Virginia 



MASS-MEDIATED . CULTURE. By Michael -R. Real. Englewood Cliffs: Pfentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1977, pp.'xii + 289, $8.95. ^ - V 

Mass-Mediated Culture introduces the novice to mass-mediated culture wtfile provid- 
ing the more advanced student and professional with valuable infor/nation and six case' 
studies to 6xpand individual perspectives. The uitroduction atid final chapter are offered 
as **holisti90Verviews** which emphasize various intellectual approaches to contemporary 
ma^s-mediated cultures, the internal structures of such cultures, and alternatives. The 
remaming six chapters present five case stucfies whiph examine major areas affected by 
'and inter-related with mass-mediated fculture (education, sports^ health, politics and^ 
religion), and oiA case study of a culture which is not mass-mediated. Through examin- 
ing a cultural structure which is not mass-media oriented, many precepts and concepts 
are more clearly identified and examined, v"' 

In the introducjtion, **Daily Bread arfd Burnt Toast,'* Real ptovides an overview of 
mass-mediated cjdlture as those who ''share a specific focus. They concern culture in the 
form of widespread symbols, rhythms,*belic;fs, and practices available through media, . . . 
that transmit in a mais rnanncr from a sihglc source to many anonymous receivers*** 
-tMedia in this context includes tejevisioh, radioanti film as well as records, books, period- 
ical$ and all o/her forms of communication which affect mass audiences. Curreritexpres- - 
sions of masshmcdiated culture come primarilyjrom the United States, Canacla, Western 
Europe and Japan, but are avail^bk also through most urban centers and from many 
Third World countries. ^ 

With the advent in recent years of mass-mediated culture come many questions with 
which analysts of media in the United States #e familiar: how niuch of contemporary 
mass-mediated culture is benefirial for jndividuals and for the social system? I^ow much 
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is detrimental to cultural Values? How doe§ introduction of media from another country 
4 affect the culture of the recipient nation? What jjriorities arise from the mass-ccfhscious- 
ness industry which programs media, and t|ie ecosystem that results from it? 

The chapters may be read in whateve^r order the reader prefers for, "as in a mosaic, the 
interconnections between the case studies are complex and multi-directionar rather tjSan 
.**simple, linear, andjjequentiaL'' The subjeqts are ethnographic in the attempt toprovide 
clear, descriptive records of selected cages; but each case is designed to ^o beyond ethnog- 
raphy to critical analysi^X mass-mediated cultural expressions. Each of tBie five case 
studies reflects the whole of mass-mediated culture, but eachexemplifies^a sp'^cinc theme 
or concept. The sixth and outside ''control" case study of the Aymara Indianj^offered as 
a contrasting example of popular cultureUhat is not mass-mediated, VVestern, literate or 
' capitalist. ^ \ 

Chapter Two, 'The Disney Universe: Molality Play,*" examines subjective perceptions 
in comparing criticisnis of Disney with impressions and injliij^ces of 200 respoodents 
who colflectively spent '6,500 hours in Disneyland. Chapter Three, 'The Super Bowl: 
Mythic Spectacle," explores why that specific athletic event is the most lucrative annual 
mQdia event in America. ChsiptecFour,'*Marcus Welby i^id the Medical Genre,** reviews 
the inaccurate and misleading fictional portrayal of health care as wtill as the absence of 
Oi^^h messages from mass niiedia. Chapter Five, '*CRP Media Campaigning: AU the 

. President's Ad Men," uae^ the last Nixon presidential campaign to illustrate how media 
strategies use popular culture and advertising techniques to persuade voters through 
propagarldiztng father than through informing. Chapter Six, "Billy Graham: Mass 

' Nfedium," studies a typical Ptily Graham telecast tg identify fundamentals of his specjfic- 
ally-American goSpcL Chapter SeVen, "An Indian Fiesta in the Andes," offers a contrast 
to mass-mediated cultures. This chapter examines a popular festival celelyated bynjes-^ 
cendants of Incas near L^ke Titicaca in the Andes. .Current education of these people' 
raises the question of the fate and>pontributions of non-\yestern, nonalignedpeoples with 
the expansion of American-dommated mass-mediated culture, A Selected Bibliography 
of Cite'd.Bdpks and^Iitdex conclude the volume, providi]Kg sources for/ufther reading. 

Each chapter aims for^ blend of hca^emic thoroughness and general public relevance* 
While thisjtpproach might offend some "purists,*" it is an extremely practical and effec- 
tive approach* in fact, this is perhaps the most significant aspect of the work — its prac- 
ticality! As Real points out, fewer people today receive their cultural roles and values 

> from classical models but rather from popular figures^f.— actors, newsmen, popular 
musicians, sports aifti entertainment celebrities. Mass-mediated cultureis/?o/>w/arcul- 
tvirc in that. people throughput the world are generally familiar with many popular 

\ figures* Yet despite the popularity of major world events and the effect they have upon 
large segments of the« world's population, relatively little objectiyj and comprehensive 

• data has been oJ[)tained about the effects of contemporary mass-mcfdiated culture upon 
all of us* The reason for this dearth of systematized examination and analysis needs closer 
consideration, suggests Real. While most mass-mediated cultural considerations fall 
vj^ithin one or more acadCrxiic^areaU, they are simultaneously of great public interest in 
policy-making and personal life* Th.us many who research and wrije about popular cul- 
ture and mass media are defensive of their subjec/ matter and riiay exhibit '*a confused 
lovc-hate feeling ajbout it: They liked the Beetles, but not too much/' The solution, he 
suggests, is to devUop a multidisciplinaryapproach t6 deal with such interrelated con- 
cq)ts as co(nmunication, systern, structurCj institutions and power* c*^ 
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This belief should find much agreement among intercultural e^perts, many of whom 
(xrcasionaHy on habitually find their, academiciuterests not clearly defined as "relevant" 
pr **centrar to their ownidiscipline, 'and from communication professionals who still 
expericLncje occasional difficulty in explaining the scope of their discipline to others. It is 
probably out.stdt the scope of any one volume to Uevelop a comprehensive overview 
of mass-mediated culture for univer,sal utilization; but t^eaPs book provides an excellent 
introduction in t^'xamining specific cases which*^illust'^me the importance of conducting 
such an examination, while retaining academic respectabilTty. As such, it merits not only 
examinafion'but reflection from professional in. intercultural pursuits." 

■ ■ ■ ■ V 



Wll I ARI) A. UNi)HlfWaoi) 

Arizona Stale University 



Overview of intercultural educatio>j, training and Rt- 

SEARCH: VOLUME L THEORY. By David S. Hoopes, Paul B. Pedersen and 
George W. Renwick (Eds!). Washington: Society for Intercultural Education, Train- 
ing and Research, 1977, pp, iv*+ 152, $5.50: • 

Because; the writing of a book review represents such a thankless task, . and because 
most reviewers feel uncomfortable evaluating the*efforts' of their peers, ^cadefniqians*' 
have developed a series of clever devices to soften the trauma. Mainly^cy have culti- 
vated a set of ritualistic stereotyped models that arc easy to follow. However, when Ihe 
volume being reviewed does not fit the model, as is the ca«e with Overview of Inten ultural 
Hihnation, Training and Research, discomfort becomes the companion of frustration. 
Let- me explain. The volume being reviewed is not an original textbook. U is not an 
arrthologyin the traditional, sense of the word . It isn't even a book! It is a cblIei:tion of ten • 
original essays on intercultural communication. What is unique about the collection is - 
that it is an outgrowth of th^ 1977 conference of thie'Society for Intercultufal liducation, ^• 
Iraining and- Research. That conference had a State-of-the-Art Study for its general^ 
lhenie.**It was the intent of that meeting to conduct an inventory of the Current status of 
(he field, to report on whatVc now knowarbout intercultural communication and what 
we need to know. This fjrst voluroe on theory is one of three State-of-the-Art summaries • 
^generated by those dijicussions. (Volume II dttils with Training and f-'Jucation while 
Volume III examines-5/w/V// Research Areas,) 

A State-of-the-Art project is a difficult undertaking for a variety of reasons. I n the best 
of circumstances it is both arduous an* presumptuous to tny to describe and abstract an 
entire academic discipline. When the area in question is as new and as ubiquitous as 
intercultural communication, the bucdenls compounded. It would indeed be a pleasant 
beginning t(^his review if I could offer the observation that all the problems were sur- 
mounted and the results were flawless. However, tbis is not the case. Therefore, let us 
begin with those Haws and then speak to the book's successes. 

' Perhaps the most concise cataloging of the volume's shortcomings is found in the 
iprcf^ice. The editors note: \ " ^ 
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'There aregaps^ major gaps» There is no full detailed piece on comniunication, 
several of the authors were not able to produce final overviews asf requjc$ted« 
• some went off on tangents, a numT)er developed formats of their own. There is 
, too little on domestic intercultural issues. There is some'uneven writing. There 
are important aspects of the field falling within some of the subject areas which 
are wholly ignored. * 

I would suggeM that, in^gcneral terms, the editors aje correct in their assessment. 
Mainly the problem is one of omission, an und#$tandable dilemma of what tb iftclude 
and what to exclude. However,'l find it somewhat ironical that my mcyor criticism of the 
work is not with the ten contributors, but rather with the ^ame editors who offered the 
evaluation of their own project. 1 believe that^the overall effectiveness of the collection 
y^fis ^rnishcd by the fact that t^e editors failed to meet their duties and responsibilities. 
First, it appears that the editors served onljias a clearinghouse for the ten essays. One , 
reads the collection and can't help but ask if the editors did atiything more than gather the 
papers. They failed to write any significant introduction to theentire project. A capstone 
piqce, Written by the editors, woula^have'been very helpffil in that it could have set forth 
the goals of the project as well as advancing the main theme of the volume. We need to 
know what key threads are Woven in and out^of every chapter. The read^ is le/t with the 
feeling that the selections are only tangeptially related. The overall perspective is never 
" fully explained and/ or developed in any detail. For instance, a reader might have some 
difficulty in deciding on the relationship existing b^ween Juris G. Dfaguns* piece on 
mental health andsRobert J. Di Pietro*s essay on language. The connection should be 

made by the editors - it was not. V 

» ■ ■ . • * ■ 

' Even with the weaknesses discussed in the preface^and those mentioned abov^, 
volume stHl makes a^contributidn to the field of intercultural communication. The suc- 
cesses of Overview of fniercultural Education, Training and Research aretwo-fold. First, 
the collection d6es an excellent job of bringing tpgether, in one plaCe, some.of the major 
ideas currently being explored by students of intercultural communication. Second^ the 
boo|c profits frbm the ten scholars who contributed manuscripts. Space constraints do 
not allow a detailed description and evaluation of aH ten selections. Hoyvever, even a b^ef 
listing of authors an^i topics will indicate the high ^aliber of the individuals who had a 
part in this project. ^ ^ ' 

The first selection by A|fi*cd Smith "is a'producf of a \wo-and-a-half hour dis- 
cussipn by twenty five participants.** It reviews the history, clients, assumptions, ideas, 
methods,^ resources and future direction of intercultural communication/ After this 
rather general selection we are treated to nine good, yet limited, discussions on values 
and beliefs (Strodtbeck), perceptual process in interactioji (Brewer), perception in 
international affairs (Singer), adaptation in new cultures (Klein), mental 'heahh 
(Draguns), confliet (Milhurn). language (Di Pietro), cross-cultural effectiveness (Ruben, 
Alski^ng and Kealey), and research on cross-(Jlhural interaction (Brislin and Charles). 
Each of these; authors, in one format or anotwr, tells about the current research and 
literature in their particular area while also discu^it^g future needs and unanswered ques* 
tions. in addition, each selection ends with a listing of references and materials on that 
specialized topic. 

• tAlthough 1 have already alluded to the uncvenncss of 'some of the offerings, jmany of 
them arc quite complete. Twa in particular are worth noting. Strodtbeck discusses a 
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number of major value perspectives i^i the stucfent of intercultural communication will 
find very useful Drawing Heavily on the wor)* of T^cott*Parsons, he looks first at the 
.social system approach to values<^and |?eliefs, then df, a value orientation model and 
finally, citing much of Osgood's research, a cognitive (psychological)' perspectivcTA 
second helpful essay is the one on research by BrisHn and Charles, This manuscript dis-^ 
cusses resea-rch history, major concepts, ehipirfcal studies, research methods and recom- 
mendations for the future/ It also^)ffers the reader a^ver^ complete listing of journals; 
organizations and resources in intercultural communication. In addition, the authi[)rs 
include an excellent annotated. bibliogrm>hy. ^ . » • 

As a statement or affirmation regarding'the state of interculturalcommunication, this 
first volume is something of a disappointment. We are u\uch mor^than \yhat is summar- 
ized in this co41ec^ion. WhatJi^ere'isgood,and It is pleasant to sec SI ETA R move ^ay • 
from^s obsession with trarmng; however, the editors should have taken'time'to di^uss 
their omissions as.wfeU)as their in^>lmions. 1 believe that a more appropriate-title might 
have been "A Partial State-of-the-Art Project/' ' \ ■ 

. \ ■ , Larry a/san^WAR 

^ ^ 4 . ^ San Dieffo State University 



OVERVIEW OF INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION, TRAINING AND RE- 
SEARCH: VOLUIVIE II: EDUCATION AND TRAINING. By David Hgopes, 
Paul B; Pedcrsen and George' W, Renwick (Eds,). Washington: Society for Inter- 
cultural Education, Training and Research, 1978, pp. 147, $4,95, 

The parent study from which this volume derives was sponsored.by a variety of govern- 
mental and private institutions 'to explore the state of intercultural education, training 
and research activities. It is a much needed effort which seeks to pull together many 
diverse et/deavors into an approximation of a comprehensive^ whole. Given the present 
state of diversity in directions, vocabularies and disciplines involved, an accurate ''over- 
view'' will quite correctly indicate a fragmented picturcdTis; however, an important step 
toward greater cross-fc^jtili/.ation among those involved in these areas and will bring 
greater coherence to the field. This volume, Education and Tr(tnin)(. the second in this 
^ series(V(j^me I: riworydud Volume III: Special Research Ar(>MX exemplifies both the 
problems and aspirations expressed above, • < ^ ^ 

, The survey has good breadth in covering differing types of intercultural training neecls 
and approaches of a variety of organizations. There are examples in education (higher, 
secondary'and elementary school levels and teaehc^r training), in less formal educational 
areas (as iti orientation of US students going abroad), in government (foreign service, 
military and Peace Corps) and in the private sector (missions, business and industry). 

^ Both academicians and practitioners will find fodder here but probably will wish there 
were more of it. , 

The person Scafching for specific direction ih puttjng together programs will be only 
partially satisfied. Some of the articles have been specific to the point of appcndici/.ing 
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syllabus outlines (eg. Levis) brut most concentrate on a mori genera4ize<l critique of the 
-work in their area of the fielA Such program ckvelopers, however, will find many useful - 
insights and bibliographies (some annotated) and lists of filrps, materials and resources 
of considerable value. The articles reference and put into historical perspective much of 
the research in a numbet of disciplines that beacon cross-cultural education and training. 
More importantly, they point up the lack of research base for much of the training that is 
\»going on and call for' greater int^jrchange among scholars and practitioners. Thfre are 
many activities and assumptions described that should be testetjl and problems identified 
requiring further^exploration. • . 

\ ^ • ■ , ^ ^ 

The introductory chapter (Barn^i and^Jain) brings into focus some of the controversy , • 
over the nature of crosv-cultural interaction and the spectrujti of approaches to un4er- 
^^sttH^ding. Teaching me.thodology is discussed 'with particular reference to college level 
courses. BeckeVs: article stresses. the weakr^esses and ctlfnocentricity of the limited 
attention given cross-cultural education at secondary and elementary .school levels. 
Eariier attempts to. -bring '*ijpternational understanding" into the classroom are also ^ 
reviewed.' Mayes^suggests several elenients needed in teach,er training for cross-cultural 
effectiveness and questions the balance ofHhese ejements in present programs. He is_ • 
particularly concerned with the lack of training in coming to know one's oyn cuhure. 

• Batchelder provides an historical view of the orientation student^ have received in pre- 
pari*ig for effective functioning abroacl. Included arc many specific and pi-actical suggcs- 
tions such as. involving students in systems of self-6riantati^)ri. : ■ 

% A review of some, of -the research literature relevant to various typ^cs^c^f training ap- • 
p(oaches is provided in Hayle's atftCft! Htvstresses the tenuous link between theory and 
.practice. He also laments, as do many /the minimal amount of evaluation that is,dQn9. In 
his di>scussion of training ii^government organi/aiionsv Downs 5tuf)ports Haylc*s con- ^ 
cern about i#()ry and practice relationships. He suspects ihai preoccupation with train^ 
' ing methodology^ may often be a defense for a limited theoretical base and that goals may 
be selected Jb fit the trainirtg method instead of the other way around. ' ' 

the P6ace Cbrps has bctin the most^'ejrterisive practical laboratory in the history of 
cross-cultural training. Chaffee leads us through the tortuous.and*changing course of 
approach to crbss-cuhural preparation in this organization. Studies art discussed in a . 
detail that provides insights into practical-considerations of training development th^t ' 
one does not often get from more academic evaluative approaches. It would be useful to 
have a similar exposition on the cross-cultural training experience of national volunteer 
organizations of pther countries {e.g.. the German DED, the C!afladiah University' 
Service Overseas and the Japan^ese Overseas Cooperatioi^ Volunteers).. ^ 

Dowd follows the evolution of cross cultural traini ng of missionariei fiiomftn emphasis 
o|| preparation of ^he message to prep^rati^l^f the messenger. A point of very wide \ 
applicability is! his dfspussion of the tendenci^rgapixations to assume that once their 
man is in th^ field there is no longer any needYor crossrCultural training, f^aghu Nath 
describes a set of organizational developnient stages through which fe patioAal corporai- 
tiofl with international operations may m^ve to becofnc a truly tr^nfenmipnal entity. For 
each of thes^ stages he sees the organization's personnel as havihgdifftrSnt functions and 

• needs and requiring sdmewhal different cross-cultural skills and training. 
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||| All of these artitles arc veryJntcresting and ♦provide a , gre?it deal of useful information 
. including bibliographies and lists of material and organizational resources. Though they^ 
represent the spectVum of educational, ftovernrhential and private tfaining efforts, the 
reader will probably wish that each a^ had been explored more thoroughly. Some 
unifying atid analytical comment from the editors of the Overview study and mcfre 
articles would have been welcotrfe. For the ambitious nature ^f th?Vindcrtaking, this s|im 
volume seems not quite ,*ffici(8nt. .^i 




Robert C. iwqrrjs 
Michigan Si^^e Umy/e/xiiy 



OVERVIEW OF INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION, TRAINING AND RE- 
SEARCH: VOLUME III: SPECIAL RESEARCH AREAS. By David S. Hoopcs, 
Paul B.^Pcdersen a\id G^org^ W-. Renwick (Eds.). Washington: Society for Inter- 
cultural Education, Training and Research, 1978, pp. iii +147, $4.95. ; 

•s. ■ ' ^ ■ ' * . ■; 

This volume consists of nine*arti<Jlcs on selected, special areas of intcrcultural cdticar- 
. ,tion, training and research. Like Volume I (Theory) and Volume liyEducation and 
Truihing), this volume is based on the Stayf-of-thc-Art Study and the 1977 annual 
conference of the Society f<^r IntercCiltural Education, Training and Research (SIETAR). 
Most of the articles in this volume present a state-of-lhc-art analysis of theai^ea examined. 
Each analysisiprescnts a brief history of the development of the area, clients or parsons 
relevant to the area, underlying assumptions and tlieori^s, mairt approaches and methods 
^^scd, major issucs^and problems involved, directions for future |;tscarch,^and the most 
v important resources available forypeople working fn the aren/Let-us examine each article 
^eijarat^ly. ^ ^ . / * 

The flrst article deals with evalyation of irtt^npultural courscs and progt&ijns. In this 
article, Albert Wight and Neil Boyle have presented a vpry thorough'discussion'of the 
lystory, theories, methods,' problems, research needs^ and resources Of intercultxiral 
""evaluation. This is one of the mos^t useful articles in the area of intcrcultural eval\iation.^ 

*In the second article, Ruth Hill Usecm presents a brief historical development of the 
"new cultures'* and the major issues and problems involved in "building new cultures" 
ar6tfhd the world. According to Uscem, "new cultures are continuously being creSted 
humans as they summarise their expcriei^^es^ bring^sy^ttfrtf out of chaos* and develop new 
moral orders out of the happenings of cvciylla^ life as they interact with formerly 
unknown, or unrecognized peoplp of other cuftural heritages/' These new cultures arc 
also called "third'* oultures. In this relativc^jy short article, the author presents many int * 
csting>idea$ for discussion, research and action concerning new cultures. 

The third ft^ticle^ "Women, Cultur,ev^and Communication,'* presents several ideas 
Concerning the intercultural communication among womcjri, the development of women 
within culture, the culture of Womcrl, and the basic processes ofintcrcultural communi- 
cation relative to the culture of women* Although tnost of the ideas are presented in an 
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outline form, the article suggests many im^resting questrions fo(, further discussion, 
research and action io^his relatively new area of'wbmen, culture, and communication^ 

In the fourth nrticlc> Reginald Smart has summarized the present •*state-of-tfic-art*' of 
dealing with the explicitly intercult^jpil aspects of foreign student affairs. Accordmg to^ 
. the author, •Mt is the first time that anyooe has attempted the near-impossible task of pro- 
ducing a synoptic view of jwhat we kttov/ and do, and what.we need to know and do if we 
. are to optimize, the intcrcultui;al value of student exchange/' Like c^her articles in this 
volume, mo$t of the ideas are presented in an outline form. The articlcfc very comprehen- ^ 
six^ in covering various intercultural dimensions of foreign stud6nt^ffairs. 
V • . ' • • \ . " ' . ' ,^ ■ • • . . 

^ The next two articles deal with the area orforeign. language instruction. Iris G. Gort- 

^le/, iff her article entitled **Culture Teaching and Second Language Instrtiction,*' pre-' 
^nts several'uscful ideas concerning the teaching of culture to students ottx second langu- 
age. This article is quite systematic and comprehensive in outlining various dimensions of * 
aulturc teaching along with secpnd language instruction. Jn the next article, H. Ned 
Seclyc has summarized six publications relevant to foi'eign language teachers interested 
in the. study and ftachirig of •'the cultural context of intercultural com'munication.*' As 
the author states, the paper is limited to chronologically **summarizing the summaries;*' 
of the six sources that constitute the best introduction to the field. This article is a useful . 
^supplenient to the preceding article. These two articles, used as a unit, provide many^ 

« useful ideas and resources for persons interested in incorporatinjg cultural dimensions 

.into the foreign language instruction^ j 

The next article provides an overview of the newly defined field of intercultural writing. 
According to V. Lynn Tyler, the author of thisftrticlid, the field of intercultural writing 
encompasses all forms of translation (written, edited) and int9rpretation (oral transla- 
tion) and any other form of cross-cultural transfer of **in-print" messages. The article 
provides a systematic and useful discussion of history, clients, fundamental assumptions, 
fcpncepts and theories, alternative methods, basic resources, and ^eps necessary to the 
development of relevant theories and practices of intercultural writing. , ^ 

In ttie nextarticic, Joseph E. Trimble pricsents^a brief discussion of the issues Of forced ^ 
relocation And migration of cul/ural^groups/Thg article presents a number of brief 
^ scenarios that merit serious consideration, particularly as they relate to the deplorable 
consequences to^ groups fprced to rtioye because of overriding interests of dominant 
institutions. Although thc^rticledoes npt deal with intercultural communication aspects 
of forced migration, it serves a useful purpose of bringing this relatiyely neglected area to 
the attention of intercultural communication scholars. 

' . ' ^ ThelaHt^rticleinthis Volume deals with the effects of the modernization of traditional 
jl t » culturesfon the individual. The article presents a very usoful review of current issues in 
modernization rescarch^conce^tual models to'iiccoynt for<the effects of modernization 
onuthe individual, the measurement of modernization and modarnism, research strategies 
' for investigating modernization effects, the ^psychological and behavior consequences of 
modernization, and recommendation^^ for future research. It is 6ne of the mosVcompre- ^ 
hensive overviews in this volume. 

* ^. • _ • _ 

Overall, the volume is a significant contribution to our knowledge oi' intercultural 
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education, training, and research! It provides systematic and comprehensive pverviews of 
the eight selected areas of inltrcultural work. The divers^ nature of the areas included 
reflecfs the richness and multidimensional nature 8f the intercultural Held, but represents 
only a small sample of the very large number of ''special areas" within ths broad field oV 
intercultural education, training and research. In this sense, this voljjme should not be 
viewed as an all'^ncom^sing or exhaustive overview of all the special areas of inter- 
cultural week. / 

^ / • I 

This volunfie shou^ be quite useful for individuals interested in or ente^ng a particular 
special area (includl6d in this publication), thcreforemeeding a concise overview of the 
area. Most overviews ^rc good startin^oints for such persons. Individuals already 
WGfrking in a given area would alsofind this volume useful for assessing the current status 
of the area, for identifying research needs, and for pursuing further research, discui^sion, 
and action. * . . ' " • ^ 

Nhm! C. Jain 
Arizona State University 



RADIO FOR EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT. By Dean T^mison and Emile 
^ G* McAnawr. Beverly Hilts: Sage Publications, 1978, pp. 224, Hardcover $15.95, soft- 
bound $7.». 

Radio for Education and Development satisfies a current need of practity)n^rs, policy 
makers and researchers concerned with the role of mass media iri development. Radio in 
particular offers an exclusive possibility for tbe diffusion of new ideas to otherwise 
isolated peculations, and for the extension of educational services. The stated pi|f pose of ^ 
the book is 'Ho provide an i^alytical summary of how radib has been and can be u^ed 
in efforts to improve the lives of people, especially in loW-nncome countries." The objec- 
tive appears to'have been satisfied by means of a comprehensive review of literature and 
a heuristic classiflcatton scheme ifhdbr which several case studies arc identified. 

The book contains six chapters, references and three appendices. The introductory 
chap^r provides ^he motivation for the book an%in Overview of the contents. In this first 
chapter, the reader isi introduced to a taxonomy of objectives and delivery modes of "A 
National Communicatibn System." It is arg^ed that the services of national communica- 
tion systems can be reduced to four main Areas: (1) formal education; (2) development 
communication; (3) interactive communication; and (4) entdkainnficnt .Chapti^rs 2 fnd 
3 deal with the role of radio in formal education ahd development communication 
respectively. Interaotive communication is examine<jl briefly with develop^ment commun- 
ication, and entertainment as a function of radio is ignored aifa11iYig; ''outst(t^. the ^cop^ 
of this book," ^ • ^ : J T" " 



Chapter 4 discusses the cost of radi<» in three major scelion?(:Xl) tost e^^ ' 
methods of cost analysis; and (3) (txaimples of application: of mirthi^ds^ ^^Hjaipter 
analyzes different^ types of constraints on implementing radio strategies,, f./f.^ ext^ial 
and internal constraints to the effective implementAtion (^f radio strategies, the sixth jitKl 
firuil chapter constitutes the conclusion and summary oJt.the Hook. 
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Following the core of the text and an extensive reference section are three appf ndiccs. 
The first appendix lists the titles of the case studies which constitute the mairfdata base 
fo| the book, including author n^mes and addresses. The second appendix is d listing 
of radio transmission and reception facilities of the countries of the world, and |he third 
is an anrtotated bibliography of literature on the use of radip for education and develop- ' 
mcnt. 

■ » '* . . • 

In providing a critical review of the contents described, the reviewer is constrained 

to suggest ways in which the text might be more useful to academicians and practitioners, 
acknowltdging that it is easier to criticize than to write a Ijook of the magnitude and 
scope of the work reviewed. In the first plact, this text seems too^look or de-emphasize 
the importance of large-scale radio projects such as the Pasic Rural Education project 
in Guatemala, when several evaluative volumes were already available at the tin)e the 
book was written. The criteria for consideration *and space allocation to different pro- 
jects arc not clear,* and one m'hy question the scope and generality of the conclusions. 
Second, the exclusion of the entertainment function of radia in developing settings is 
taken for granted too quickly. According to the stated objective of the book, entertain- 
ment can be viewed |is a tool for improving the lives of people in low-income countries. 
Behavioral, attitudinal and affective effects of radio entertainment canr\pt^asily be 
ignored when a gcpatdealof liteititure now availabl^emphas^zes the potential of this type, 
of content for modifying the culture and aspirations of peasants. The book also over-' 
looks the potential, of entertainment for enhancing educational and developmental 
effects, when this typ^of potential has already been investigated. Third, the political con- 
straints enumerated f(y the implementation of radio strategies seem naive or at best 
unspecified. Politically, radio for dcvclopment^cerfis to have the potential ft^t* restructur- 
ing the social system. This restructuring possibility may be a more powerful deterrent to * 
the implementation of radio strategics than cost, the diffusion of political ideologies 
contrary to the sfafus quo, or the mobilization of "the largcvmass of the rqral poor.'' Long 
term restructuring may be more threatening to politicians than more obvious short term 
dangers of radical change. Fourth, the study could have been enriched by the inclusion«of 
a section dealing with the quality, substantial and statistical significance of the findings of 
.the reports and case studies reviewed. The con||usions can be taken seriously only, when 
the merit and overall trustworthiness of the results of the studies cited is made explicit* 
'Fifth, but perhaps more important than theabove considerations, is th(f lac^ of discu^r 
sion of cultural factors that affect the ways in which radio strategies can be universally 
applied. Radio projects in Tanzania and Guatemala can be highly effective but due to 
quite different cultural determinants. What are the world views an<^ belief systems, as >vell 
as languages and other cultural factcKs that must be considered Vhen planning for a radio 
project for education and/ or develop^ment? Some consideration coul^ and should have 
been given to these cultural aspects. Sixth, cost effectiveness is perhaps one of the most 
pressing practical considerations iWimplementing radio strategies/ The authors could' 
have enriched their work by suggesting cost analysis for behavioral and'economicat 
outcomes of radio i^ojectSv and not only for the reach of jpceivers or cost per student-hour. 

. Deipite other niiiior inconsiitencies in thi text, Jamison and McAnany offer a very 
appropriaOD starting (point for considtring future avenues of implerfiflitation and the 
evaluation of radio pnij^ts to aid 'Mow-i^come** countries in achieving their dducfitional 
iUnd developmental gbal^ ^ : 

I . # Flil.llM': KOR/HNNY 

\ Michigan State University 
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• READING BETWEEN THE LINtS: LANGUAGE INDICATORS PROJECT/ 
By V. Lynn Tyler and James S, Taylor" Provo: Eyring Research Institute. 1978/ 

Reading Between the Lines is an interim research summary of thr Languajge Indicators 
Project conducted by V. LynnTyler and James S. Taylor. It is withiextreme caution that I 

. undertake i\ic writing of a critical review of an interim report. Ho>yever, it seems appro- 
priate to review this document <;>pspite its developmental nature^ because of its compre*' 

^hensive and unique approach to the study of language usage in its cultural context. 

This report is divided into three major categories. Section one (jgntains the project 
summary consisting of basic orierttations 10 language study, models for systems develop- 
ment, statements of theoretical principles and guidelines, detailed descriptions and appli- 
cations bf mefhodology, and recommendations for future research. Section two details 
. the concept of language indicalors,.i^nd suggests SjCries of tjfiemes and thesauri which form 
the basis bf arWlysis. Themes are representative of cultural j!raits in general. This report 
introduces a variety of themes, but largely analyzes social andpolitical ones. The tfiesauri 
focus on language conte^cts and linguistic usage occurring within themes. Within this 
section culture-specific themes characteristic of the Uni.ted Statps, Iran, Japan, and 
Mexico are discussed. The final section presents a compendium of resources in language 
and intercultural'communication. ' 

Reading Between the Lifies introd^ides the concept of language indicators as a way 
of predicting "hidden impllqations in/mcssages crossing language and cultural boun- 
daries.'' The underlying assHiTnptionfof this analysis lies in the notion that messages 
originating within cultures contain cultural information as well as content. Since lan- 
guage is used^within specific and readily identifiable contexts, the researcher may isolate 
"clues and QW^to meaning which could be loM . . . through lack of cultural perception 
or an inability to express what is 'different' (jr disturbing to ones own system." By estab- 
lishing descriptors of the cultural patter/is possessed by one communicator, and con- 
/Irasting these descriptors with other persons possessing contrasting cultural patterns 
it is possible to identify, through the analysis of language in full context, the potential 
points of confusion, culturally hidden units of meaning, misperceptions. unfamiliar per- 
ceptions, and commort perceptions in messages transmitted acrass Cultures. 

In theory, this model is a logical extension of lipguistic relativity suggested by Sapir- 
W)iorf and the Ethnognvphy of Speaking paradigm suggested by Del Hymes in 1972. 
What is unique and significanl in the present work is the attempt to identify potentiah 
areas of messajfe interpretation which are culturally hidden and to' develop a functionalj 
coding taxonomy of language in [ull context. Such a taxonomy is a substantial step to 
computer assisted analysis of language contexts and patterns. The consequences of this 
model increase the reliability of attributions of cultural patterns and perceptual traits 
based on linguistic analysis. . 

Characteristic of this work is extensive descriptive text with supporting figures^o 
graphically yepict concepts and relationsliips. Many terms were invented fof this project 
and require the acquisition of new meanings by the reader. Much of the theoretical dis- 
cussion assumes extensive existing knowledge concerning the Haturc of"culture, the 
process of language including morphology, syntax, senuwiticsj and appropriate lan- 
guage 'and social psychology approaches. These include attrMTJUtion theory, content 
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and discourse analysis formsij unction grammar, and models developed by the Language 
and Interculturahl^search Center at Brigham Young University. While the authors 
attempt a review and oricnjafion for persons lacking background, the complexity of the 
^ text a*h:d models precludes this report frojm having utility for a general professional audi* 
♦ cncc. To be appropriate, revision might anclude more concrete descriptions of key 
termiriplogy ^d relationships^^ reduction in those theoretical and methodological con- 
siderations which are only peripherally related to the main impact of the study, and an 
attempt \o restructure those few sections of the coding taxonomy of linguistic indicators 
which appear to be highlyjargonized, lacking distinct operational definition, and some- 
what redundant. The authors acknowledge the developmental nature of their taxonomy 
and recogni/.e the inherent difficulty of attempting clear and defmitive listing of com- 
ponents appropriate to a comprehensive analysis of communicative indicators of mean- 
ing in cultural contexts. Despite these problems, it must be noted that tKe linguistic 
^ coding taxonomy is a substantial contribution that is worthy of academic attention. 

Section Two reports on cultuf^-speciflc themes and thesauri frotn American, Iranian, 
Japanese, and Mexican.research samples.Yhesc themes and thesaUrlof terms, when con- 
trasted to American connotations, may be used for detecting cultural miscues. These 
' ' examples of culture-specific comparisons are useful in describing potential interpersqnai 
communication problems among persons of differing cultures* This analysis also indi- 
cates the necessity for a more differentiated discussion of American themes. I found 
myself generatthg sometimes drarpatically different connotations for words than the 
researchers. suggest a$ being representative of the "American"" perspective. Considering 
the utility of this analysis lies in the accuracy of the comparisons of foreign connotations 
and '"American"" concepts, nfieanings 'generated by the various cultural, ethnic, and 
language communities within the United Std^tes must be analyzed separately to improve 
the accuracy of the contraMive analysis. Given Ihe research on the social stratiflcatiop 
of language usage and perception, the necessity of cultural differentiation is highly sus- 
» pectpd in the foreign c^ultures as well. It should be stated that the methodology suggested 
in this report is readily applicable^to this type of differentiation. The results of this 
research produces not so much an "American way*" but a series of ways, which potentially 
produce substantially different connotations. * - - , 

The final section suggests a highly useful and classified set of references for further 
study. The bibliography is comprehensive and classjfied accor^ng to degreet)f difficulty 
a*hd applicability^to general audiences,\^policy makers, analysts, translators, editors, and 
bysinessmen. M^y of the citations are annotated for further utility. 

. . - ^ • ^ ^ / . . 

Overall, this volume presents the first conceptual and research applications of a 
significant area of language and cultural study. The comprehensive nature of the project 
is highly commendable, and specific problems extant in the present report seem to^be 
developmental rather than inherent conceptual or methodological weaknesses. Pro- 
cedurally and theoretically I have found this Vel&earch report most exciting and stimulat- 
ing.^ TJ[^ potential implications of this project for understanding the relationship of 
language, cultufe, and communication are most significant. 

t.. * William G. Davev 

Arizona State University 

10, 
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READINGS IN INTERCUUTURAL COMMUNliCATlON, VOLUME 11/ 
TEACHING INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION: CONCEPTS AND 
COURSES. By Dnvid S. Hoopcs (Ed.). Pittsburgh: Society for Ipterculturjil 
Education, Training and Research, 19.77, pp. 129, $4.95. 

During the pasmcn years, intercultural communication has been one of the fastest 
growing areas in the field of speech communication. Often associated with such rapid 
growth is the developmcnt'of many diverse and frequently disjointed idqas, approaches, 
and curricula. This has been especially true in the arena of intercultural communication. 
Whether one is dealing with communication between people engaged in international" 
business or diplomatic negotiations, or wbetljcr one is trying to communicate with a 
^ninbrity group at odds with or in conflict with the majority cultural group, the patterns 
of interaction oft^n have been called intercultural. The obvious outcome of tlhis has beferi 
the development of many, curricula for intercultural communication courses that meet 
individual perceptions of what these courses ought to be or that meet unique situational 
needs. NecAless to say, a need exists for the disscminatibn of information^about inter- 
cultural communication curricula that can lead toward a degree of stability in the con- 
tent and approach of intercultural communication courses through the tradingof curfic- 
ular ideas pnd viewpoi nts. 

David Hoopes has compiled i volume that hclpS meet the above need by providingan 
opportunity for practitioners a\d teachers of. intercultural communication to examine 
their own ideas and approachcK-^swell as those of many others who are actively engaced 
in 4hG, field. The collection of essays and syllabi Hoopes provides giv^ an cxc^leQt 
portrayal of the developmental st^te achieved in the field of intercultural communication 
education to date. The volume contains a representative survey of how intercultural com- 
mufticHtioK is conceived and taught at over 25 colleges and universities throughout the 
United Stated. The richness and diversity of the field is clearly shown through the myriad 
approaches and concerns reflected in the various syllabi,.- , * 

Although there is much merit in displaying this richness and diversity, the main value 
of Hoopes' book js having, in a single 'collection, a representathve sampling of inter- 
culturaLdTmmunication course syllabi. This prdvides an extremely useful tool td lihosc 
who/r^sh to C9nslruct or to modify courses of iitstructiori in intercultural^mmpriica- 
ti^. And because of the wide diversity of approaches and concerns ^^'^j^SiMl'''^'^ 
course outlines, there Is* an abuhdance of useful ideas that may be adoptee in a^vc^pin^ 
or modifying. syllat)i for iqtcrcultural communication.* . 

Hoopes has divided the volume into three useful Siections. The first is a series of three 
articles on the teaching of intercultural communication highlighted by William S. 
Howell's "Can Intercultural Communication be laught in the Classroom?'* Although 
the obvious answer is "yes iJJitan," Howell serves us .^J?feBLj?y defining thc"^ scope of 
intcrcultutal communication that can be taught and by specifying both what one may 
expect to accomplish in the classroom situation and the circumstances attendant to 
attaining those objectives. The other two articles by Winston L. Brembcck and by 6ean 
E. Arnold and Norman Frisbey deal with the development and teaching of intercultural 
communiciition and cultural awareness in classrooni situations. From these three per- 
_lipcctives come an excellent overview of the statOof intercultural communication teach- 
ing at its current level of development, as well as thc'aspects of culture amenable to 
classrijrom learning. « ^ 
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The second section is a compendiuip of 26 syllabi of actual courses as they are or have 
been taught ja many colleges and universities throughout the United States^The value of 
this action is its richpess and diversity in terms of types OT^urses ^nd styles of approach. 
The syllabi vary from broad-based general courses covering both international and 
domestic dimensions of intercultural communication to ones dealing with specific cul- 
tures, such as Indian^ Black, and Mexican- American., The approaches range from devel- 
oping understanding of human^ommunication processes in intercultural environments * 
to specific value orientations or to interracial perspective^. Each course outline gives the 
reader a unique framework from which intercultural communication may be taught. 
Although there is considerable overlap between syllabi, there also tire many unique 
dimension^ and ||>proaches of considerable value to people interested in teaching inter- 
cultural communication. ^ ' . 

A second and very importafit value of this section is its'extensive bibliographii^ listing. 
Not only is a variety of texts used in courses reported, but more importantly, books and, 
articles used as auxiliary resources, outside reading, or as a basis for class reports, discus- ' 
sions, or simulation exercisesare listed. This bibliography is'^extremely valuable to those 
who are new to the field and offers insight and ideas to those who have been interested 
in intercultural communication for extended periods as well. 

Sectigh three focuses on five courses that deal primarily with communication, develop^- 
nient, or social change within cultures. These syllabi tend toward mass media concerns 
abdut information diffusion in a variety of cultural arenas. The approaches, are essen- 
tially international in scope and focus on issues of concern to those who are working with 
developing nations. Teachers of intercultural comthunication who deal extensively with ' 
students who will be working in other coiintrjes, whether in ''Peace Corps'' type capac- 
ities'or as advisors or consultants to governments of emerging nations, can prbfit fram 
these course outlines. These syllabi are. resplendent with resource citations. 

This book is a must for anyone wK(f isatall involved in teaching intercultiiral commun- 
ication. The rich and Extensive bibliography is in itself more than worth the cost of the 
volume, but its real value is its collection and presentation of a wide variety of approaches 
to intercultural communication^ In this book, one may find ideas and materials from 
which a course in intercultural comnjunieation may be planned or from wHllch one may 
gain ideas for lYiodification and improvement of existing courses. Because this volume 
provides a vehicle for xqmmunicatton among intercultural communication specialists, 
it offers new opportunity for improvement through the sharing of ideas. 

• - ' JliCHARU e! Porter 

California State University ~ Long Beach 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN JHUMAN COMMUNICATION. By Barbara Westbrook 
Eakin^ an^ R. Gene Eakins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1978; pp. xi ^ 217, $6.50. 

Within the la&t decade, courses Oji fem!ale-male comriiunication have been developed 
in many ipeech communication departments. A 1975 summer conferenc^f the Speech 
Communiciition Aiiociation and reiearch j)reiented at recent nationwPsonyentioni 
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attest further to professional activity id exploring the impact of sex differences on our 
communication behavioi^. Eakins and Eakins have attempted toJbyQtKesize the \i6dy of 
research into a textbook based on the assumption"^. . . that all of us, male and female, will 
do a better job qf managing our communication habits after we have examined the verbal 

and nonverbal behaviors that compose them.^' i:^ 

■ • . <^ . • 

The first six chapters are devoted primarily to reporting the differences between the 
sexqs. Catchy titles cleverly identify the topics: (1) '^The sexes: dliscriminations without 

, differences and differences that discriminate'*; (2) *^Power^ sex, and talk**; (3) *^Why canU 
a <woman be more like a man? communication between Xhe sexes'"; (4) ""Sex patterns in 
souAd''; (5) '"When words speak louder than people: the language of gender''; and (6) 
""Silent sounds aid secret messages." The assumption persists throughout these chapters 
that to recognize the extent of stereotyping in our society will raise our c^pnsciousnessand 
motivate us to changer The stereotypes and differences in female airid niale communica-^ 

^ tion attitudes and behaviors are thoroughly explored. Specific guidelines for judgihgand 
evaluating such behaviors are, howeve^, often absent. f 

The final chapter, ""Speaking up: communicating with confidence," is adnriittedly 
pijescriptive^as the sexisf barriers of our society are identified and attacked. 1 was 
disappointed to find^ this chapter rather brief^(12 pages), and overly simplified in its 
advice. 1 had hoped that instead of finding the separate lists of ""dos and don'ts" for males 
and females, a guide to functional human communication could be proposed that jyould 
#anscend the sex role barriers. 

My major negative criticism must be directed at many of4he drawings and captions 
that appear throughout the text. 1 fear that they niay work against the authors' purpose of 
I helping free 41$ of thestereoty(>ic barriers that exist. Unless the reader completes a reading, 
of the full text, he or $hh may feel that the normative behaviors cited are those expected 
of one or the other sex; such illustrations of sex4yped behavior taken out of context 
coufd reinforce self-fulfilling prophecies of differences. The writing style is approprilAte 
(dfr undergraduate students, maintaining interest through the use of contemporary 
examples while maintaining authoritative documentation to available research. The 
suggested activities Included at the end of each chapter tippear adaptable to classroom 
experiences and can increase our awareness of the inipact of sex differences on o\x\r 
communication. ^ * 

As part of their conclusion, the authors state: ^^" We intuitively Tcel that, if at various 
, points along this interlocking chain (of coipmunication variables), some positive attera- 
tions are made, the whole communication network will be changed for the better." With 
* the authors, 1 took forward to the^'time wherf our res^afrcH and our goals for personal 
change are more exact. 1 believe that the authors have assembled the body of research 
in^o an undejrstandable, commendable work. Hopefully, they have spurred out thinking 
into Concrete hypotheses for appropriate communication behaviors that^ transcend sex 
role stereotypes. * ' ^ 
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Bobby R. PArmN 
'Ihe Univmiiy of Kamas 
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STRATEGIES OF PLANNED CHANGE. By Gerald Zaltman and Robert Dundan. 
New York: Wilcy-Intcrscicnce, 1977, pp. ix + 404, $20.50. * ' 



The authors, recognized authorities in organizational change, bring with them a 
unique set of experience: both |iave written extensively oj^hfivior cha(nge in organiza^ 
tional settings, and both have wide experiences as professional change agents in the 
United Stated and abroad. In their book, Zaltman and Duncan merge the rebvant litera- 
ture on innovation, diffusion and organizational change. Usfng a social-psybhological 
approach to planned change and innovation, this is accomplished succinctly and effec-. 
tively at^tHe theoretical as weH as applied levels, altlipugh the major emphasis is on the 
practical aspects df planned change. ^ ' 

Four categories of change strategies are presented: facilitatiVe, reeducative^ pprsuaftive 
and power strategies. The authors provide numerous- examples and suggestions for 
actually implementing each type of change. Zaltman and Duncan utilift materials from 
diverse fields ranging from thef U! S. Longshoremen's Union's action on a legislative issue 
to ^ vasectomy campaign in India* PartiCularemphasis is giVen to issues concerning resis- 
tance to change, defmition of sociaK problems, research utilization, values as wc^ll as 
'ethical considerations. In addition, the major actors m planned change, the change agent 
and agency, .th^individual and organizational client are discussed. At the end of each 
chapter a summary of basic principles or guidelines tor planning change is presented. 



The authors are interventionists; i.e., they are prescriptive with their ideas, something 
that was not t-he case with early writers in the area of planned oMmgc* They argue that the 
change agent has Jo evaluate costs and benefits of change strategies. 

ft 

It is implied, therefore, that the use of power and coercion^— sometimes even decep- 
tion — is acceptable. The concerns of the target group become secondary since the 
change agent has his/her job tb do. This interventionist's position is a considerable 
change from earlier writers on this topic. ItshoUld be noted, however, that ttie authors do 
not suggest change agents should be insensitive or unethica} ^ ^u ^dieither do they sub- 
scribe to an ideology of democratic self-determination, n^^il]frality and openness in client 
relationships as was professed by writers of earlier phases* - 

v-A ■ ■ •■ ■-. ■ 

^raiegies for Planned Change is a theoretical and j^ractical guide for individuals con- 
cerned with inducing internal or external organizational change. This book presents % 
thorough and cotnprehensive review and synthesis of research and guidelines that are 
available elsewhere qnly in the form of articles and chapters from numerous dispersed 
sources. The authors present solid and well-organized work; for example, over seventy- 
five professionalchange agents were interviewed to secure source material for this book. 
Students as well as practitioners of planned change will consider SiraiSgies for Planned 
Change a must for thcif reference library. 



ROLI- T. WlGAND 

Arizona State University 
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^TOPICS lN'a>tTURE LEARNING: VOLUMES. By Richard W. Brislinand Michael 
, P. Hamnett (Eds.). Honolulu: East-West Culture Learning Institute, 1977, pp. 173. 

Any seridus teacher, student or researcher will find this fifthyolume of Topics in 
Culmre Leaming.v/orXhy careful perusal. It consists of a series of heretofore unpub- 
lished articles that are timely, credible and rich in resources. The book is for the scholar, 

not the tf&mcr onthe casual reader. • * . 

• ' .V * ' ■ ■ ■ . '■ ' ■ - ■ 

The articles can be roughly divided into two groups: tl\ose of special interest to the 
educator and those focused on investigative trends and strategies for the researcher. A 
short review of hdw the contents of this book can provide help for both jgroups follows. 
The first section' focuses on topics of education, beginning with an article which reciies 
the feats of an initiated Micronesian navigator, educated in the old traditional fashion, 
who sailed from Hawaii to Xahiti in a "^i^rformancc&curate" replica of an ancient Poly- 
nesian voyagihg vessel. This was accomplished in thirty-one days with a <?rew of seven- 
teen, without Western instrumentsor outside navigational information. Non-sailocs will 
skip the details, but everyone will gain a tespcct for the ability to navigate by waVb^pat- . 
terns and **the feel of the whole sky." It becomes abundantly clear, as stated, that **literacy 
is not a necessary adjunct to a learned man." ^ ' ' 

Two articles offer the challenge to avoid theoretical orientations that are culturally- 
bound and relativy. Margaret Kingadaptsthistothestudyof popular cultureand Amar- 
jit Singh stresses the need to study the **sociology of sociolpgy" in an excellent article 
whichancludes the contrast of three theories, the ^'conventional" theory, the dependency 
theory and the critical theory. 

^ * ' .... 

Nat Coletta answers the question of how important fornial schooHng is in the historical 
process of culture contact and foreign dominance. He writes of how four different foreign 
rules of Ponape effegte5J>change in lifestyle atid a discontinuity of the peoples' own skills, 
values and identity through the school system. Interestingly, of the four imposed styles, 
th^ Japanese system of rote learning, harsh discipline and the use of shame were more 
acceptable to the Pompaeans than 'the more permissive U.S. system since it^closely 

matched their own cultural ways. 

■ * ' -(^ ■ . 

Two articles focus on the emotional and cultural aspects of learning a second language. 
One is an interesting personal account of learning in cohtext - the study of Hebrew in an 
intensive ulpan^(instructipft) in Jerusalem. The other consists of advice and exercises 
designed to increase sociolinguistic competence, offefed by two TESL instructors from 
New Zealand. Two other specialized articles complete this section, the description of the 
Kamehameha Early Education Program in Hawaii and an exploration of the concept of 
expectancy in psychotherapy research and practice.'^his latlfir article by Howard Hig- 
genbbttom includes the relationship of the cultural belief system of a client to the expec- 
tancy process, and the powerful social influence pr^cdurcs employed by therapists. 

The first four arliqles in the second section deal with general issues io the design of 
cross-cultural research. One by B. James Starr (who also>4Us this section) and Suzanne 
Wilson considers data collection aad codification and exammes the divergent epistcmo- 
logical views of the universalistsand the particularists. Another by Norman Dinges takes 
a realistic look at the obstacles present in intcrdiscij|^linary collaboration. Differences in 
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p0rsoniility jypes and leadebhip styles, the myths of omniscience, the subtle qpnstraii^lf 
that disciplines place upon members, w^d use of different levels of analysis are mentioned 
as liavin^ the potential for serious problems. Unfortunately, the solutions that the autlifor 
give^ fall into the ca^gory of reducing the differences between cultures and disci|:i|ines 
instead of methods of coping. This is not vote of confidence for intercultural comtytuni** 
cation training. Eleanor Elequin counters with recommendations for orgi^rfizational r 
forms for collaborative research, plus examples of specific projects. Ahne-Katrin '^cker«*. 
mann provides a detailed account of the nature, rewards and limitations of the'partici** 
pant observation technique as a research tool. This is enlivened with examples from her 
own experiences among t,he Aboriginal people of Queensland, Australia. The last article 
in the research section selects oneconcept that has been the basis of muct) cross-cultural 
research: anxiety. Sagar Sharma summarizes the major studies and tools that w^Y^used^ 
cites the research difficulties, and makes a plea for scales specifically designed for cross- 
cultural use^ , ' 

The brevity of this review does not do justice to the consent of the articles or the exten- 
sive bibliographies that are present. There is rltuch subsuintive material here for the ^ 
schQlar. What's more, it's the biggest book bargain there is: one copy free for the asking. 

• ■ * ■ . ■ • 

' . LaRay M. Barna 

Portland State University 



USIA INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION COURSE: 1977 PROCEEDINGS. 

By Michael H. Prosser (Ed.)- Washnngton: International Communication Agency, 
^ 1978, pp. XV + 367. ' ^ . 

I- 

r 
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This volume is a collection of abstracts, tentative and semi-spontaneous working 
papers by the speakers, and assignments completed by participants during the tenth 
annual Intercultural Commi/nication Course conducted by the United States Informa- 
tion' Agency (USIA), in Washington, D.'C. from'September 6 through October l4, 1977. 
'This material represents a brief sumhiarry\of the vast avount of material covered during 
the six Weeks course coordinated by Michael H. Prosser, editor of the Proceedings. Guest 
speakers and resource persons for the course^included several prominent scholars, teach- 
ers^ trainers^ administrators, and practitioWs of intercultural communication and 
related areas. Seventeen officers of diverse ba\:kgrounds<were selected to participate in 
the course: *^The. six wpm^n aqi^* eleven men\ncluded Foreign , Service Information 
Officers and domestic Employees, {tnd represented^ all four media office;, the Personnel' 
Office, and two geographic areas. Of the 'domesti\employees, five were writer-editors 
and three were involved With foreign broadcasts for the Voice of America (The partic- 
ipants) Were pcofessional communicators in the proems of becoming communication 
professionals.*^ > * ^ * 

The editor expressed the purpose of the course well when he said: ""This course enjoys 
a reputation as being among the pioneering efforts in the United States to link theoreti- 
cally-inclined academics with practically-inclined official international communicators. 



According to the editor, tl)is publication is intended primarily for trainers and teachers 
t of interculturi^ommuoication. Its, major usefulness is not as a textlitoek but as a^ 
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i'esource(for instructors;.!! gives you a taste, and you may then decide if you want more 
information: The volyme is organized into seven main sections. The first section is an 
overview of the field of intercultural communication, focusin^on rejicarch design, social 
science inquiry^ and fidd research methods. This section provides background inforij^a- 
tioniind a foundation for processing and further evaluation of the field of intercultural 
communication. This section prqides even the novice With a basic working krtowledgQ of 
intercultural communication. . ^ 

' The secorid section examines.: culture and communication including value systoQis, 
cultural orientat ions, and* interpersonal dimensions; several ^communication models and 
4heir applications^o training programs are also presented. In this section the reader is 
offered the diversity of topic areas which come under the heacling of intercultural com-, 
munication and their appropriateness to training situations. 

Rejsearch methods contrasting Eastern and Western value systems, base^ for commun- 
ication, and piiblic opinioi>,are the topics of the third section. This takes the reader^out of 
the realm of theory Snd into the practical realm, where this information can^be helpful 
to both research and diplomacy. - - ' ■* ■ . ^ " 

The fourth section includes the thought patterns of^^ture, socjolinguistic dimeiisions, . 

and individual perception; this part complements^ the previous sectipiirl^oiigl*^ in- 

.depth understanding of various patterns of thought^roip different cultures, the\inter- 

Quitural practitioner may expand perceptions and skills. This section is particularly 

important when one realizes intercultural commifnication is the continued process of 

expanding our awareness of the diversity of perceptions, sociolinguistics and thought 

patterns , of peoples aroiind the world. • ' \ 

/• '■ * * . 

Media, in all its forms, is the topic of the fifth section. Included are such topics as the 

past and future of media, African talking drums, communication and change in the Phil- 
lipines — development strategies and isiucs of the seventies, communication develop- 
ment in India aJid Africa, political and social implications for communication satellite 
applications in developed and developing countries, #orld communication as a special 
construct of realifj^aj^Pthe media and national unity. Since it is largely through media 
that we learn about different peoples and different ideas, it js important that this section is 



readers or textbooks in intercultural communication give only 
passing reference t^media. 



includibd; -tocr o( 



The sixth section includes preparing the foreign trainee to return home, selection and 
ti^ining of personnel for overseas postings, and lifelong adult education. These topics are 
particularly valuable because they teach one how to put theory into practicejif one does 
not practice new skills, they jmaybe lost* This isection gives practical advice about how 
to achieve thisr goal. / ^ 

Finally, the seventh section presents selected research studies and nine book reviews 
by course partii^iDi|nts. Three pilot field studies were included: "Lines of Communication 
in t6e U,S. Injj^^tion Agency," "Looking back at Leisure: The Foreign Service in 
Black Africa aM Western Europe*" and "VOAi English Broadcasts: AVhd's Listening." 
lii this sectiom the reader can see immediate results from this course; it is also a forum for i 
the participants to demonstrate their knowledge and the applicability of this kind of 
information. ' ' t 
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The Proceedings exposes the reader ^o rminy promin^t people in the field, with many 
different views and approaches. The authors of the included papers came from diverse 
disciplines 3uch a$ psychology, sociology, political science, English, ma^s media and 
linguistics^ Also represented were s^choUrs, researchers, teachers, trainers, practitioners 
and adrtiinistrators. The Proceedings pr(mdcs the intercuUural participant with a review, 
and the non-participant with an overview of the material presented iq this course. The 
value of publishing^soch proceedings is to stimulate instructors, teachers, and practi- 
tioners to undertake resea)*ch or to do further reading and s\})4y. Each offering is i^rief, 
allowing the reader enough information to, make an intelligent decision about whether 
^ or not tQ pursue the subject. y _ 

The book has a few limitations. First, the use of sexist langu^yfUy most contributors 
is disappoiAting^Secqnd, the work lacks transition between^yKapters* Transition para- 
graphs would help relate thediverse*topicsand infdrniation^Also; within the framework 
of a course a <^ynatriic develops. When reading the Proceedings, one is not aware of this 
dynamic; a paper describing the dynamics of the course'could have been included. Over- 
all, thcf volume i^epresents a valuable contribution to the field of intercultural communi- 
.cation. Teachers, trainers, scholars, research^ers, and practitioner^ intercultural com- 
munication will find it useful for a good overview of the field^and for identification of 
ideas for further research and. discussion, , * ' 

^ . ^ . Lara Collins Wht 

H ' ' ' Arizona State University 
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